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THE BANKING SYSTEM OF SWEDEN. 


All know the excellent banking system of Scot- 
land; how, through its system of education and 
banking, this country has, in about one century, 
been transformed from one of the poorest into one 
of the best cultivated countries in Europe, and the 
people from a wild state of barbarism into one of 
the ablest and first amongst nations. Few have 
noticed that this splendid banking system of Scot- 
land has, during the last generation, been intro- 
duced in Sweden. Also there branch offices of 
banks can be found in every town ; some time ago 
more than one hundred and fifty in number, or 
about one for thirty thousand inhabitants, in- 
ducing nearly every person to have a banking 
account, and offering credit to nearly every one 
worth having it. This system has in Sweden 
proved as successful as in Scotland, Switzerland, 
and the countries of the New World where it is in- 


troduced. Also in Sweden it is of great assistance 


to the development of a country which has recently 
been opened up by railroads and other means of 
communication, and whose present rapid develop- 
ment, especially in the North, in some respects 
even resembles the transformation of a new country 
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like America. Its success in Sweden is the more re- 
markable because the Swedish character does not 
offer the same guarantees as does the Presbyterian 
honesty of the Scotch. The Swedes are pushing ; 
but it seems as if their national character, devel- 
oped through a brilliant history in connection with 
other European nations, has lost some of the solid 
qualities which are characteristic of their Nor- 
wegian and Danish brethren. Bankruptcy, de- 
faulting of clerks, and other occurrences, are more 
frequent in Sweden than they ought to be; but 
notwithstanding this, the new Swedish banking 
system seems to be built on a solid basis, and to 
operate to the greatest benefit of the country. 

The success of the Swedish banking system is, 
like that of the other before-mentioned countries, 
closely connected with the freedom of note issues. 
This makes it profitable to the banks to establish 
branch offices all over the country, to induce the 
people to deposit with them, and to give running 
credit to all who deserve it ; even the fine Swedish 
system of postal drafts, through which people, with- 
out any extra charge, can send and have paid, in 
any bank, drafts on demand, would be impossible 
if the banks should be obliged to keep a costly re- 
serve of money for the purpose of 
drafts. In Sweden, like in other coun- 
tries, the note-issuing is not the chief purpose of 
the banks, and plays especially no important réle in 
the great banks of the large cities; but it has, 
like in other countries, undoubtedly been the means 
to draw the whole public into using the bank. 
Denmark and Norway have as solid a system of 
notes as any country ; and when Jevons, shortly be- 
fore his death, visited the Scandinavian countries, 
he noticed how their entire money circulation was 
carried on in a most satisfactory way by means of 
notes, and that gold was only found in the banks 
which had to use it for the international trade. Yet 
the fact that neither in Denmark nor in Norway, 
the people understand to use banks as they are used 
in Sweden, can only be explained thereby, that in 


honoring 
these 








these two countries the emission of notes is amonop- | 


oly for one national bank in each country, while in 
Sweden private banks may be established which can 
furnish the people with this popular currency. 
The commercial classes have probably at least the 
same banking accommodation in Denmark and 
Norway as in Sweden, but the freedom to issue 
notes has, as in other countries where it exists, in- 
duced the Swedish banks to extend their benefits 
to the great agricultural population. It is inter- 
esting to notice the influence it has had on the 
whole economic development of the country. It 
has furnished avery considerable part of that large 
circulating capital which modern improvements in 
agriculture, lumber business, and other branches 
demand, and, by a comparison with Denmark and 
Norway, it can be seen how the connection with 
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banks furthers the business education by teaching | 


the necessity of book-keeping and other good habits. 
» It happened that Sweden was the first modern 
country which used notes. It was when the 
Swedish nation was leading in European _poli- 
tics, after the Thirty Years’ War, in 1656, that 
the Livonian, Johan Palmstruch, established a bank 
in Stockholm, which a few years afterward, in 1661, 
also issued notes on the credit of the bank, while 
formerly only certificates for deposits had been 
known in Europe. Like most banks in that period, 
it was very soon used to the advantage of the gov- 
ernment, and the disadvantage of the public. It 
failed, and its originator, Johan Palmstruch, was 
even obliged to flee the country. Already in 1668 
a national bank was established under the super- 
vision of the estates of the realm, Rikets Stdinders 
Bank, which, in a modified form, still is in exist- 
ence. This bank, too, began to issue notes. For 
a long period its notes were, as the case was with 
the banks in other countries in former time, irre- 
deemable and below par, but for a while, in 1726, we 
find in Sweden the remarkable case of an agio 
for the notes of three per cent above par. The 
cause of this was the circumstance that the money 
at that time consisted merely in large copper 
coins, known from the history of Charles XII, 
difficult and costly to handle. From 1834 the notes 
were redeemable at par. The remarkable private 
banks — Enskilda Banker —are, however, of a late 
date. The first was the Bank of Skane, of 1830, 
and as nothing was said against the emission of 
notes in the ordinance entitling the organization 
of private banks, it was understood that this bank 
and later ones had this right. Thus the freedom 
of note-issuing did not originate from any special 
principle, only from the liberal spirit characteristic 
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of this country ; while in other continental coun- 
tries the restriction 
special privileges. For a while, even in Sweden, 
the ideas ran in opposite direction. From 1848 to 
1856 no private note-bank was allowed to be 
incorporated. Public opinion was at that time 
opposed to private note-emission. There was, how- 
ever, soon again established a number of banks, 
Some years ago there were twenty-eight  pri- 
vate banks, with about one hundred and _ fifty 
branch offices, besides several agencies, and they 
had a note-issue of about sixty million crowns, 
against about thirty million issued by the na- 
tional bank. None of these private banks is 
very large, only the Bank of Skane had a cireu- 
lation of nine millions; no other bank more than 
four, and it seems that the of the 
national bank hinders, to a certain extent, the 
formation of very large private institutions. The 
notes are of a uniform character, and are received 
everywhere, and especially by all the other banks. 
So far, uniformity and unity are fully obtained 
without monopoly, here as in the United States and 
Scotland. 
quire a rapidly increasing importance. This is, of 


rule was to favor and 


existence 


As in other countries, the deposits ac- 


course, especially the case in the larger cities, but 
The right to 
note-issue is, in itself, the strongest inducement to 
the deposit business. It makes it more desirable 
for the banks to have a great number of current 
accounts. The private banks in Sweden pay, 
therefore, a low interest on deposits, like those in 
Scotland. They pay differently, according to 
period of notice of withdrawal allowed: on de- 
mand, or with two, three, four, or six months’ 
notice. The Riks-Bank pays a similar interest to 
private depositors, but not to the banks, nor to the 
government on deposits on demand. Some time 
ago, the private banks had two and one-half crowns 


to some extent, also in the country. 


on deposit for each one-crown note issued, while at 
the same time Great Britain had 
Switzerland six and one-half times as many de- 
posits; other countries considerably less than 
Sweden. Everywhere experience shows that the 
note-issue is the beginning which leads to the use 
of the banks in other ways. As we know from 
other countries, the deposits and circulation of 
notes do not change in the same manner, and are 
also for this reason good complement one of the 
other. A remarkable feature is the introduction 
and extended use of the Scottish system of cash 
credit (kassa-kredit, probably from the word used 
in Great Britain), according to which farmers and 
other business men obtain a running credit against 


eleven, and 
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good security by bondsmen or otherwise. This 
form of loan is certainly to be preferred by a class 
like the farmers, who seldom know what day they 
get in their money, and will be able to pay their 
pills. The right to issue notes makes it possible 
and profitable to the banks to give this form of 
credit, so suitable for the exigencies of the great 
masses, and so well adapted to assist them and to 
educate them in their business life. Giving this 
form of running credit, they do, on the other hand, 
not allow any overdrawing. We mentioned above 
the remarkable system of drafts, post remis veelar, 
according to which a demand draft of an amount 
not altogether too large can be obtained free of 
charge in any bank, and be paid in any other bank. 
This is not only very convenient to the people, 
but is also profitable to the banks, which in this 
way have on hand quite a little capital, amounting 
to about ten million crowns when we last had the 
bank statistics in our hands. These drafts are not 
only received everywhere in Sweden, but also in 
the common traffic and exchanges in Denmark and 
Norway, in Germany in Hamburg and Liibeck; 
sometimes even so far away as in the United 
States. They play thus quite a rdle in the money 
circulation of the country ; and they are, as above 
stated, also connected with the issue of notes, which 


makes it possible and profitable to the banks to pay | 


them, one for another. 
notes and, still more, this system of drafts are 
furthered by the common agency which nine- 
teen of said twenty-eight private banks have 
established through one bank, Skandinaviska 
Krelit Aktiebolaget in Gothenburg, and espe- 
cially through its branch in Stockholm. 
freedom of note-emission contributes in Sweden, as 
in Scotland, considerably to the elasticity of the 
circulation, 
recur to foreign loans, when for a while the busi- 
ness of the country asks for greater means of 
circulation, 


creases till February and July. 


tion with two million crowns because the fall busi- 
ness needed this amount. 
contraction, when necessary, certainly more rapidly 
done, and the pulse of the country also, in this 
respect, better felt through all these different 


private institutions, than if everything was in the 


hands of one large official institution. 
The banks use their capital in the usual way. 


Like other Scandinavian banks, they generally do | 


a business of about three times their own capital, 
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Both the exchange of | 


The 
In Denmark, the banks have often to | 


In Sweden, this is the: case in Sep- | 
tember and March, while it again regularly de- | 
In September last | 
year, the Swedish banks increased their circula- | 


On the other hand is a | 


doubted their value. 








The larger part is used for the discounting of short 
bills of exchange and notes. It is difficult to make 
a sharp distinction between the sixty millions used 
in discounting bills—-almost all inland bills—and the 
twenty millions loaned against notes or obligations 
with merely name security. The cash credit is 
next in amount, and still considerable, although, at 
present, not quite so much as some years ago. 
The banks charge generally one-half or one per 
cent. on the whole cash credit granted for one 
year, and do not charge for the amount of money 
turned over. The Lombard loans have justly been 
somewhat decreased. They were, a couple of years 
ago, about forty millions, more than one-half on 
mortgages on landed property, partly on stock and 
public bonds, and only about two millions on 
merchandise, probably mostly iron and copper. 
The American system of loans on wheat receipts 
is generally not known on the European continent, 
where the system of elevators does not exist. 
About twenty-six millions were at the same time 
represented by bonds of different kinds, mostly 
government bonds. The private banks had for- 
merly only very little of foreign exchange, and also 
no considerable reserve of gold. They used to rely 
on the Riks-Bank and kept notes of this bank 
nearly exclusively as reserve fund. They have 
now increased both their stock of foreign exchange 
and of gold. Their gold reserve is now generally 
about one-sixth of their circulation. A number of 
these banks have, undoubtedly, at different periods 
gone too far in binding their capital, and not a few 
of them were, for instance in 1877, heavily loaded 
with unsalable railway stock. On the whole they 
have, however, been managed judiciously and so 
that they fully deserve the great confidence of the 
people, and there has never been serious ques- 
tion about their ability to fulfil their obliga- 
tions. The most prominent are the Stockholm 
Enskilda Bank, under the leadership of O. A. 
Wallenberg, and the Bank of Skane, with its many 
branches in the southern part of the country, under 
Baron Stjernblad. Mr. Wallenberg, who estab- 
lished his bank in 1856, has especially great merit 
of the whole Swedish banking. The notes of 
these banks are not legal-tender, as are the notes 
of the Riks-Bank, but nobody has for a moment 
When, in 1878, an entirely 
unjustified run was made on the Stockholm En- 
skilda Bank, people who took out their deposits 


| were, at the same time, perfectly satisfied with 


receiving the notes of the same bank to keep in 
their drawers. The banks have generally given a 
yery fair profit to their stockholders, ten per cent, 
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being probably.as often the result in Sweden as 
six per cent. for the larger banks in Denmark. 
The guarantees for the note-emission are some- 
what similar to the present system in the United 
States. The banks have to deposit with the gov- 
ernment receivers between sixty and seventy-five 
per cent. of their own capital, the so-called Grund- 
Jondshypothek, at least one-half of this consisting 
in salable interest-bearing bonds, and the balance 
in mortgages on country property within one- 
half of the assessment value,on city property within 
one-half of either the assessed or the insured value. 
The emission of notes must not exceed this fund, 
together with the surplus of the banks if deposited 
in the same kinds of securities, and furthermore 
one-half of the obligations to the bank ; this last, 
however, not exceeding one-half of the capital 
stock, and only on condition that there is a cash 
reserve of gold coin of ten per cent. of the capital. 
Finally, notes may be issued for all exceeding re- 
serve of gold. According to the experiences in 
England and other countries it has, however, been 
allowed to issue larger amounts of notes fora very 
short time; but the banks have to pay one thousand 
crowns, as a kind of fine, for each day such an 
amount is issued above ten days, and the govern- 
ment is also thereby exercising a special control. 
The original idea was still more similar to the 
American principle, only with the difference that 
government bonds were replaced by mortgages,— 
naturally, in the European countries, found to be 
better security than the government bonds, which 
could be highly affected by a serious war. There 
has later been laid more stress on making the de- 
posited effects, at least partly, easily salable, and 
also on inducing the banks to keep a reserve not 
only in Riks-Bank notes, but in gold, of at least 
ten per cent. of their capital stock. The whole 
system is not indisputable ; but the praise com- 
monly bestowed by the economists on the Ameri- 
can system is at all events still more deserved by 
the Swedish. As formerly in Scotland, it is in 
Sweden demanded that the stockholders are jointly 
responsible for two-thirds of the capital, and with 
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a capital of at least one million crowns, and not | 


less than thirty in number. Transfer of the stock 
is not entirely free. In practice there are only 


responsible stockholders, at no bank less than one 
hundred in number, and always well-known local 
men. They are responsible not only for the notes, 
but for all obligations of the bank. A perfect 
publicity is exacted and most careful forms of bal- 
ance sheets prepared and subjected to government 
On the whole, a good public control is 


audit. 





| 
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kept. Nominally no banks can even exist without 
being declared publicly useful by the government, 
and the permission is also only good for ten years, 
Neither the bank nor their transactions are sub- 
jected to any special public charges for stamps nor 
in any other way. The /tiks-Bunk is at present 
founded on principles somewhat similar to Sir 
Robert Peel’s act in England. When its notes, 
together with its deposits on demand and its postal 
drafts, exceed thirty million crowns, they must be 
covered by gold and silver, or by deposits in foreign 
countries. The cash reserve must never be less 
than ten million. This bank depends entirely on 
the Swedish parliament, the Riksdag. This elects 
every year a special committee, the Bankoutskott, 
and seven administrators, Bunko-fullmiktige, of 
which two are special managers. Its organization 
ran be altered by the parliament. It has four 
branch offices. 

The Swedish people were accustomed to very 
small notes. Until 1849 the iks-Bank went even so 
far as to issue notes of twenty-five Orer, about five 
cents or six pennies. For years, one-crown notes, 
twenty-six and a half cents, issued by the Liks- 
Bank, was the common circulating medium in 
Sweden. In 1 it was decided to the 
emission of these notes, although they were popu- 
lar as were the one-pound notes in Scotland at the 
time when Walter Scott, under the name of 
Malachi Malagrowther, defended them. From 
1880 it was even not allowed the private banks to 
issue less than ten-crown notes. Hereby they were 
deprived of a considerable part of their emission, 
but they can for some years borrow at low interest 
from the Riks-Bank the five-crown notes of this 
bank amounting to their last year’s emission of 
such notes. This is the same idea which has gov- 
erned the note legislation in other countries during 
the last years. It is easy to see how it arose under 
the events in the years preceding 1825 in England, 
but we can certainly not avoid to regard it as an 
entire mistake. The small notes are not, as has 
been said, more dangerous to the banks. They 
are, on the contrary, as experience shows, better 
held by the circulation than the larger notes, 
which, according to statistics from England, 
France, and other countries, return much more 
rapidly. Nor is it the coins, taking the place of 
the discontinued small notes, which are the useful 
reserve during difficulties. Just because they are 
retained in circulation they cannot be used as 
easily as the gold forming the reserve of the banks. 
Precious metals must be used in the international 
trade, which seeks it, not directly from the public, 
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but in the banks and, through their operations, in 


other countries. The Scandinavian kingdoms have | 


at present in their well-guaranteed notes all they 
have use for in the inland circulation. The gold 
does all service possible when it is kept ready to 
be changed for notes or in other ways used in 
the banks. And the silver which is 
change, coined above its real value, can be of prac- 
tical service, but offers no more guarantee than the 
notes as coin to be used under critical circum- 
stances. They are really, like the notes, only repre- 
sentatives of gold, and are so far inferior to the 
notes, as they cannot so well be sent long dis- 
tances and exchanged. Ricardo was right when 
he explained how a good system of money repre- 
sentatives were all that was wanted in the country, 
while bullion was best adapted to the foreign 
exchange, and thereby to serve as foundation for 
and standard of the inland money. 

Our admiration for the Swedish private banks 
does not absolutely extend to the Riks-Bank. All 
government note banking is decidedly inferior to 
the emission of notes by banks, because the govern- 
ment lacks the continual regulating stream through 
which, according to the exigencies of the circum- 
stances, the notes go out through discounting and 
loaning, and return through the payments of bills 
of exchange, or of other debts, not to speak of 
the other deficiencies of government activity in 
this branch. But even one large bank is not as 
good as several competing banks. It is more 

arbitrary, and probably less energetic in supervis- 

ing the economic movements of the country. If 

it is too cautious, it does not serve the country as 

it ought to, and the whole money system becomes 

unnecessarily costly. If it keeps discounting notes 
- too low, it induces to over-speculation and accom- 
panying calamities. More banks will, according 
to all probability, better follow the market, espe- 
cially the commandments of the rate of foreign 
exchange, will better regulate the price of capital, 
and thereby also the issue of notes. The great 
example of the monopolized bank of France does 
not show lack of caution; but nearly all French 
economists complain bitterly of the numerous bad 
results in other respects, especially the lack of life 
in all parts of the country outside of Paris. The 
instincts of modern Germany could not be without 
the Reichsbank ; but it is remarkable to see how 
splendidly all the best German economists argue 
about the new, reformed system of note-emission, 


until they, at least, without any earthly reason, at | 


once jump over to the great monopoly. They are 
all right outside of the fixed idea concerning their 


used for | 
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great, united realm. As a small country, and 
with its half-French genius, Belgium naturally 
organized one bank in near connection with the 


| government, but uses it, certainly, in the remark- 


ably practical way characteristic of this clever 
nation, doing government business as a real banker, 
and at the same time, through its comptoirs inte- 
ressés, establishing branches in which local busi- 
ness men are especially interested and responsible. 
We had in Denmark occasion to notice how 
thus through one large official bank certainly many 
demands of the little country can be well satisfied, 
but how, at the same time, in the provinces, credit 
was to a great extent, especially for the classes out- 
side of the commerce, of an altogether too acci- 
dental character, to the great detriment of many 
valuable interests, and how this compared specially 
unfavorably with the use as well of credit as of 
deposit even in the remotest country places in 
Sweden. Besides the monopolized note bank other 
large commercial banks were established in the 
capital, but in the country only small local banks. 
By organizing the Danske Landmandsbank in 
1871 it was one of the main objects of the author 
of this article to introduce the Scotch system of 
local branches and cash credit, but it was precisely 
in doing this that it was necessarily felt as a great 
drawback not to have the right of note-issue. Histo- 
ry has given England one great central institution ; 
but several authors, and nobody more strongly 
than Macleod, have been able to show how the 
predomination of this great central institution has 
hindered the development of a system like the 
Scotch. Even if the local banks in England pre- 
served their actual note-issue, they were not allowed 
to extend this or to establish themselves in London. 
Hence one great monopoly and the system of weak 
country banks. So far as we understand, some of 
the banks in northern England have later devel- 
oped certain systems of local branches, but in the 
main the difference between the English and Scotch 
system can still be noticed, to the decided ad- 
vantage of the latter. It is this which has been imi- 
tated, with decided success, in Switzerland, on the 
European continent, as well as in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and other English colonies. Many years 
ago Carey spoke about the great advantage of the 
United States, especially New England, with its 
freedom of note-issue, in having a bank in each 
place nearly as frequently as other countries have 
shops for boots and shoes or other common mer- 
chandise. We shall not state the reason why at 
present we do not in the United States find 
strong banks with numeral branches; whether 
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it is due to the still existing government banking 
besides the national banks, or to any special 


points in the particular legislation for these, or | 


only to the natural and remarkable decentraliza- 
tion and individual development in this country. 
We have here shown how Sweden has intro- 
duced in relatively few years, a part of the Scotch 


system, also the branch banks; but besides the Riks- | 


Bank the Swedish banks are, compared to the few 
Scotch banks with branches all over, more numer- 
ous and smaller and weaker, and the result seems 
to us certainly in the same degree less, as the 
imitation has been less perfect. We admire free- 
dom and the system that rises under freedom, not 
centralization. 
N. C. FREDERIKSEN. 





ANOTHER NEW DRAMA BY BJORNSTJERNE 
BsORNSON. 


After several years’ silence, Bjérnstjerne Bjérn- 
son has suddenly launched out into an almost over- 
whelming production. The public has hardly had 
time to read, not to speak of discussing, “The 
Glove,” and here is another new drama, the first 
part of a great composition, hard to grasp in its 
conception and hard to follow in the elaboration. 
Indeed, there is something in this little book which 
tempts the reader to say: “No, I will not!” 


Though, at the same time, there is something else 


in it which compels him to add: “ But I must!” 
It is not the first time Bjérnson uses the serial 


form of dramatic composition. His “Sigurd 


Slembe ” consists of three parts, each part forming | 


a complete and independent drama by itself: first, 
a short introductory in one act, written in verse, 
overflowing with those joyous though audacious 
aspirations which belong to all strong and healthy 
youth, but also heavily laden with those ominous 
forebodings which descent, family, natural disposi- 
tion, etc., may throw off like reverse echoes of the 
coming destiny ; then a drama in three acts, written 
in prose, a whirlwind of wild and weird passion, 
though with the ruling stars of human life, the 


governing ideas of time, place, and race, shining | 


bright in the sky; and, finally, a tragedy in five 
acts, so reckless and unjust, so desperate and cruel, 
as only life itself can be, yet gradually sinking, 


with quivering heart and tearful eyes, quietly, | 


almost calmly, down upon the bosom of the 
great redeemer Death. It is not from the Greek 
trilogy or from Shakespeare’s historics he has 
adopted this form. 
must be from Schiller’s “Wallenstein,” or, indi- 


If he has received any hint, it | 
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rectly, from the Swede Bérjeson’s “ Erik XIV.” 
But there is in his own genius something which 
naturally would lead him in that direction. Though 
in several of his dramas, “The Newly Married,” 
“A Failure,” “The New System,” he has with 
great precision seized the characters in the moment 
and put them in self-explaining action before our 
eyes, his psychology generally goes far beyond the 
individual. No cause satisfies 
nected with the infinite. His genius is historical, 
not as the proposition might be applied to Victor 
Hugo, not in the odd picturesque- 
ness, but in the sense in which modern English 
philosophy uses the word, in the sense of evolution, 
His first novel, “Synniéve Sunnyside,” revealed 
that bent of his nature. It is a simple little love 
story. But love has there an office to perform in 
order to legitimatize itself, and that office is, on 
both sides, an inheritance in the families. In the 
plan of “ Mary Stuart” our readers will not fail to 
discover a disproportion between the breadth of 
the basis and the height of the apex. 


him unless con- 


sense of 


The reason 


is—and it would be of no use for Bjérnson to deny 


it, as any competent jury would give a verdict 
against him—that he originally intended to write 
three dramas, “ Darnley,” “ Bothwell,” and * The 
Death of Mary Stuart.” 

The collective title of the present series is 
“ Over Evne,” a title which, as yet, it would be 
a little hasty to translate ; the phrase means both 
“above his means” and “beyond his powers.” 
The first part, the only one which has appeared, a 
drama in two acts, has no special title. But it 
might be called “The Miracle,” as the point in 
which all the threads of the warp are gathered, is 
the performance of a miracle. The performance 
of amiracle? Yes. Taking place in our time and 
brought literally on the stage? Yes. 

The question is not of the common use of the 
supernatural as a poetical symbol, such as the ap- 
parition of Banquo in “ Macbeth,” or—to reach 
the other end of the string—of Ninus in “Se- 
miramis,” but of a miracle in the strictest sense of 
the word—in its religious, in its Christian meaning. 
Nor is the miracle simply used as an incident in 
the plot, as the accepted solution of the conflict, 
such as it frequently occurs in the Greek tragedy, 
and in the dramas of Calderon : here it forms the 
very subject of the dramatical representation. To 
show how a miracle is born, how facts by circum- 
stances may be welded into such a shape that 
everyone who witnesses the process believes the 
result to be a miracle, that is what Bjérnson has 
undertaken — of course, with that ultimate pur- 


chy 
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pose, that everyone who sits on the other side 


of the footlights, that is: everyone who is out of | 


the reach of the direct influence of the circum- 
stances, shall see that the miracle is not a miracle, 


but a natural event. Those of our readers who 
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are a little familiar with the productions of mod- | 


ern rationalistic theology from H. E, Paulus to 
Ernest Renan, will often have met with similar 
attempts of explaining away the miracle with- 
out denying the fact. But where the critic can 
give only a tempting generalization from a more 
or less insufficient and never exhaustive array of 
facts, the poet has at his disposal the full vividness 
—I should like to say, the whole brutality—of real 
life. And here—to such a pitch has Bjérnson 
forced the passions, and with such a power has he 
drawn their every movement, that the representa- 
tion has become almost unbearable. When the 
curtain falls you hear a bell ringing, ringing with 
meaningless frenzy, ringing a lie into life, and it 
will go on ringing with its tearing dissonance, 
ringing forever in your ear until the poet himself 
comes to stop it. 

This drama is, then, an argument against Chris- 
tianity? No, although it is probable that Bjérnson 
would neither have dared nor cared to go to the 
root of the thing, if the root had not happened to 
be a religious question, it is, nevertheless, com- 
pletely incidental to his purpose that the point 
from which his conception begins unfolding itself 
is the vital centre of Christianity. He found it so, 
he did not make it. It is also probable that the 
question once raised will have an answer. That 


distracted ringing of the bell must be stopped, or | 


the conception will not be fully realized. But it 


is of no consequence at all that Bjérnson does not 


hold the official views of the true character of 
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A hint may not be amiss, and can easily be 
caught. Some years ago it was quite common here 
in America to hear it said of a person, “He isa 
southern man,” or, “ He is an eastern man,” and it 
was generally understood that the remark indicated 
something concerning the character of the man, his 
general idea of life, and his principles of dealing 
with other men. Now the remark most frequently 
sounds, “ He is a western man”; and anyone who 
has the slightest power of observation will soon 
find out that it means something. But if such 


different types of character can have developed in 


Christianity, for it is not his religious ideas he is | 


going to preach to us ; they are here only a means 


toanend. The reader can hardly have failed to 


notice that, though the miracle is the theme every- | 


where in the dialogue, the theological element is 
present only in a latent form, wholly submerged 
under the psychological element ; and he can, at 
all events, not have overlooked that behind the 


miracle there stands, and remains standing, in the 


picture something which is not merely the back. 
ground for the miracle, but the true cause of it—a 
dark dumb monster who draws the breath once in 
a generation, but who sends forth into human life 
with his every breath a flame of destruction. As 
there is in history something broader than Chris- 
tianity, so there is in individual life something 
broader than religion; and it is in that substratum 
of human life Bjérnson is now at work. 





a country like America, hardly more than a century 
old, and with an unintermittent stream of immigra- 
tion from all other nations pouring into its lap, 
what must be the case with a country like Norway, 
which, in its stretch from north to south, presents 
greater and more decisive differences in the con- 
ditions of life than can be found in the United 
States, and where the same race has sat for more 
than a thousand years without any great admixture 
of foreign blood ? There are, indeed, in the Nor- 
wegian people differences of customs and habits, of 
modes of thinking and feeling, of temper and ideas, 
greater than in any other people on the globe. 
There are in that country types of character of 
which the average Norwegian may be justified in 
saying, “They speak my tongue; they have my 
features ; they were borne by the same mother as I, 
but I know them not, for that which lifts my heart 
in holy joy is an abomination to them, and that 
which they worship as the true peace and comfort 
in life is to me a brain-fever.” It is one of those 
peculiar threads in the psychology of the Nor- 
wegian nation which Bjérnson has taken in hand 
and traced back to Norland as its homestead ; that 
land of wonders and horrors, where man must 
work miracles or perish. 

How far Bjérnson is right or wrong in this I 
have no means of knowing. But the power, and 
the skill with which he has demonstrated the 
influence of that nature upon human character, is 
truly marvellous. No pompous descriptions of gales 
and mists and water-wastes and mountain-deserts ; 
no piteous tales of hardships and sufferings and 
miseries; no subtle combinations of cause and 
effect ; no luring symbols. Nothing but a plain, 
everyday talk, with its minute realism and odd 
aberrations. Some loose notes thrown out at 
random ; some abrupt propositions on this or that ; 
some disjointed sentences broken off by a sob or a 
laugh, just as the point begins to show,—that is 
about all. But, as the ice-needles standing isolated 
in the still water, each by itself, suddenly, by the 
least motion, rush together and with a sharp click 
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form a solid surface of ice, so here, from the dis- 
jointed sentences and abrupt propositions and loose 
notes there rises before us an image of horrors and 
wonders, and down upon us comes the Norland 
with such an understanding of what it has done 
and is still doing in the life of the Norwegian 
people, that whole libraries of travelling sketches 
from those regions fly into the limbo of flimsiness. 
CLEMENS PETERSEN. 





Corpus PoEtTicumM BOREALE. 





THE POETRY OF THE OLD NORTHERN TONGUE FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY, EDITED, CLASSIFIED AND 
TRANSLATED, WITH INTRODUCTION, EXCURSUS AND NOTES BY 
GUDBRAND VIGFUSSON, M.A., AND F. YORK POWELL, M.A. VOL. 
I. Eppic Portry. VoL. II. Court PoErRY. OXFORD: AT THE 
CLARENDON PREss, 1883. 

Once again the Clarendon Press, of Oxford, has 
successfully vied with Germany and with Seandi- 
navia herself, in the publication of a work of the 
utmost interest and importance to the northern 
philologist as well as to the intelligent student of 
ancient northern history. The Cleasby, Vigfus- 
son Dictionary, the Icelandic Reader, and the 
text of the Sturlunga Saga, have recently been 
followed by the publication of a “ Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale,” in two full-sized volumes. The work 
must be classed with the most notable philological 
productions of the present age. It is impossible 
here to render strict justice to the contents, or 
even to present atolerably adequate description of 
the arrangement of the vast materials. The teem- 
ing interest of the lengthy dissertations and notes 
by far exceeds the unassuming title of a purely 
poetical collection. 

Concerning the growth and aim of this noble 
work, we are informed by Mr. Vigfusson, that as 
early as 1861 he had begun to make a collection 
of the Court poetry down to the fourteenth century, 
copying, classifying,and arranging the scattered 
materials with a view to the publication of a 
“Corpus Poetarum Aulicorum.” By degrees, 
however, the plan was extended till the idea of a 
complete “Corpus Poeticum” was reached. The 
Eddic poems accordingly were included, and for 
the first time classified. 

The first volume contains the Eddic poems 
and the oldest historic poems, with an ex- 
cellent English translation at the foot of each 
page. This will probably reconcile a great 


many to the noted quaintness of old northern 
poetry, and bring out some of its real intrinsic 
merits. 


In fact, hitherto no poetry of any past or 
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living nation has been more inaccessible, or even 
repulsive, to the modern man of culture, than pre- 
cisely the ancient poetry of the North; and yet it 
is deeply identified with the marked idiosyncrasies 
of the race to which it belongs. 

Old northern poetry is a perfectly unique, 
wsthetic phenomenon ; and if it hitherto has failed 
to arouse the interest of the modern man of aver- 
age culture, it was mainly because there existed 
no available intelligible clew to the bewildering 
mazes of old northern poetical diction. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the interest of this poetry is not purely 
national, but even racial. Mr. Vigfus8on dis- 
tinctly appeals to the common instincts of all men 
of Teutonic race. Addressing himself to his Eng- 
lish and American readers, he maintains, that as 
translator, it has been his aim “to open up the 
Homeric age of their forefathers ; to turn them to 
the rock from which they were hewn; to make it 
possible for those who cannot go straight to the 
original works of this period to get some know- 
ledge at second-hand of its glories and greatness, 
its highest creations and its deepest thoughts. 
The men from whom these poems sprung took no 
small part in the making of England ; their blood 
is in our veins; their speech in our mouths ; their 
laws in our courts ; their faith in our hearts.” Mr. 
Vigfusson is right as far as the past is concerned ; 
yet modern England, as he well knows, is essen- 
tially a Kelto-Saxon country, and all Scandinavian 
elements have long ago been absorbed and obliter- 
ated. The modern Englishman has probably not 
one drop too much left of that strong old liquor. 
Even the Saxon element has barely escaped a com- 
plete amalgamation with the original Keltic popu- 
lation. Mr. Vigfusson in his introduction, in the 
careful excursus and notes, everywhere sheds a 
flood of light on the many obscure and disputed 
points and problems connected with the Eddic songs. 
Even this oldest northern poetry already at an 
early date had become migratory and foreign to 
Scandinavia proper. After the earliest exodus, 
Scandinavian mythology was disfigured and muti- 
lated almost beyond recognition, across the west- 
ern main in the Scottish Isles and in Ireland, 


and hence there are Eddic poems that must be con- 


sidered as western poems and as early western 
epics. The latter through their admixture with 
Christian elements must not be admitted as faith- 
ful exponents of the ancient creed of the Scandi- 


| navian, or, indeed, of the common Teutonic stock. 





These spurious western Eddic poems, however, 
also found their way to Iceland with the British 
northmen who emigrated to Iceland. 
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We must, of course, refrain from any details | 
concerning the early historic poems contained in | 
the first volume. The beautiful ethic and didactic 
mythological poems henceforth yield the place to 
a quaint poetry of action, of a distinctly encomi- 
astic character— or the strictly Scaldic poetry of 
ancient Iceland. These are the “Court poems” 
contained in the second volume. This is precisely, 
at a first glance, the least attractive of ancient 
northern poetry. But it was, withal, perfectly 
consonant with the social conditions amidst which 
it flourished, and must not be too violently severed 
from its complement, the Saga — that unique, ad- 
mirable form, in which ancient Iceland embodied 
nearly her whole intellectual activity. The ancient 
northern court-poetry was a genuine outcome of 
the Viking period, and of the establishment of the 
Scandinavian monarchies. ~The Scalds simply put 
together the annals of a reign, in strict chrono- 
logical order, in the form of simple, direct. state- 
ments. <All pathos and passion were utterly out 
of place. The vigor of Sealdic poetry, its highly 
artificial form and elaborate system of synonyms 
From an esthetic 
view it still remains false, although 
perfectly answering the purpose of metric annals. 
Still, for a time, it must be said to have 
ercised a kind of heathen apostolate, by connect- 
ing the deeds of the present with the mythical and 
heroical traditions of the past, — for Scandinavia, 
and most of all, the men who had sailed westward, 


are no real redeeming features. 
point of 


ex- 


fora long while continued to cherish the memory 
of the old national religion and of the social sys- 
tem with which it was naturally connected. We 
are, moreover, deeply interested in the marked in- 
dividualities of the old Scalds themselves, in the 
active and turbulent lives of men like Egil Skalla- 
grimsson, Thormid Kolbriinarskild, and of many 
The abundant notes and learned disserta- 
tions contained in both these volumes will prove a 
kind of unexpected revelation to many, who have 
been accustomed to underrate the social and intel- 
lectual culture of ancient Scandinavia, long before 
the violent intrusion of Christianity. It is the 
legitimate boast of Iceland to have longest 
preserved the memory of that pre-historic culture, 
and to have grafted many of its most important 
elements on the social institutions of her ancient 
commonwealth. The present work also is essen- 


others. 


tially an Icelandic production, and forms a noble 
addition to the long series of valuable works, that 
untiring Icelandic scholarship has contributed to 
philology and to historical science. 

A. H. GuNLOGSEN, 
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HENRIK IBSEN. 





IV. 

In the year 1866, the leading publisher in Copen- 
hagen, the one who has brought out all the chefs- 
Teuvre of modern Danish and Norwegian litera- 
ture, came to a distinguished literary critic and 
said: “What am I to do? I have received a 
manuscript from Henrik Ibsen, and my reader tells 
me it is far below criticism. He says it will be 
impossible to publish it.” The critic got the 
manuscript, read it, and returned it with these 
words: “You may safely publish this.” A few 
months later it appeared in print, with the title 
“Brand.” It is the one of Henrik Ibsen’s works 
which has sold most largely, the seventh or eighth 
edition already being in the market. It at once 
made Henrik Ibsen more familiar to the,general 
reader than his most profound poems or most acute 
analyses of psychological life ever will do. Yet 
we are sorry to state that the popularity of the 
book was caused by an entire misunderstanding of 
the chief motive underlying it. The hero is a 
minister called Brand, and the religious questions 
which apparently are discussed in the poem ab- 
sorbed the attention of most readers, and thus it 
happened that the great social, or rather indi- 
vidual, question which lies beneath the text was 
more or less overlooked. The Scandinavian nation- 
ality is not religious, but decidedly orthodox ; it 
has a yearning for ministers in vogue, preachers 
who pronounce new and alarming sentiments to a 
congregation, which is able the more easily to 
tremble two hours Sunday morning in church, the 
more of the material benefits of this world there 
are stored in their comfortable homes. Brand was 
looked upon as such a fashionable minister, who 
was the more fascinating as he did not appear in 
real flesh and blood, but in the loose and indistinct 
garment of a dramatic poem, which must always 
leave a wide range to the individual imagination 
of the reader. <A literature like the Scandinavian, 
in which students of theology play a disproportion- 
ately great rdle, easily receives a tinge of that 
peculiar form of zstheticism, mixed with vague 
ethical and religious ideas, which yields fruit in 
lyric sermons and sermon-like lyrics. The taste of 
the general public is shaped by the poets; and 
therefore there was, and is still, a natural inclina- 
tion toward any subject over which the mighty 
orthodoxy of to-day seems to stretch its benignant 
hand. “Brand” was looked upon as a sermon in 
verse, and was perused not only by the few who 
quickly and distinctly understood the true idea of 
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the work, but chiefly by hundreds and thousands of | climate of northern Norway, and who dies like 


men and women who never for a single moment 
thought of realizing the lofty ideas expressed in 
the wonderfully strong verses of this poem, but 
who liked to measure their own weakness of soul 
and will with the standard of Brand. The humilia- 
tion of humanity is significant of a certain form of 
so-called religious belief, slowly but surely dying ; 
the adherents of this creed loved to read “ Brand,” 
because they felt themselves humiliated thereby, 
and thought it possible thus, without any exertion, 
to reap the fruit of that greatness of mind, that 
courage of opinion, which makes man immortal. 
Ibsen never thought of such a possibility, the 
central idea to him being the question involved in 
these two words: “either—or.” He did not want 
to propagate any special dogmatic religious belief ; 
he only wanted to place before the eyes of his con- 
temporaries the necessity of choice; the necessity 
of choosing a way to follow, and then of following 
it to its utmost consequences. Ideas are uncom- 
promising ; Ibsen is the champion of ideas, and 
therefore his judgments are severe. So far, he is 
an idealist. But in applying these ideas to the 
human life of to-day, Ibsen is a realist. True 
realism is never without lofty ideas ; it only applies 
the standard of idealism to the present life. 

Ibsen knew how dull was the audience which 
he addressed; he fully realized how difficult it is 
to make reluctant souls see and confess the truth. 
The whole poem of “Brand” is a repetition of 
these words: Choose, choose whatever way you 
will; but for God’s sake, —- no, for your own sake, 
for the sake of those around you,—choose, walk 
the way: 


“Tf not thou canst, it may forgiven be; 
But never that thou willest not.” 


The hero of Ibsen might just as well have been 
a poet, or a sculptor, or a politician; he placed 
before the eyes of his contemporaries a vital ques- 
tion, and asked them either to be for or against it. 
There are no religious dogmas discussed in the 
poem, so far as all the questions are human in the 
strictest sense of this word. Brand is an idealist ; 
but he is consequent. That wonderful sentence of 
Emerson’s, that a man’s life should be one long 
logic, Brand endeavors to realize. What does he 


not sacrifice for his lofty mission !—all his youth- 
ful dreams of becoming a great reformer, going 
like a flaming sword over the world; his own 
mother, to whom, dying, he denies the last conso- 
lation, because she cannot give up clinging to the 
meanest of all worldly acquisitions — gold; his 
dear little baby, who suffers from the cold sunless 








those doves sacrificed on the altar of the ancient 
Hebrew Jehovah ; his wife, his beloved Agnes, 
who for his sake left her young gay promising 
betrothed, and chose to share his life in the sad 
and gloomy wilderness, who struggled to acquire 
his broad majestic views gn human life, and who 
broke down in this struggle, gaining the victory 
but paying for it with her life; and last of all, 
his own mission, his own belief in the necessity of 
his life and work. On the altar of logic and con- 
sequence, Brand sacrifices all. He dies the death 
of the martyr, crushed under the falling avalanche ; 
in the moment of death he utters words which in- 
dicate that doubt which no human soul of to-day 
is without—the doubt of the right of the indi- 
vidual. Is a man permitted to place himself and 
his opinions against the whole world? Yes, a 
thousand times, yes ; but no man ever did so with- 
each individual is 
so intimately connected with the soul of the com- 
monwealth of which he is a part, that the great 
struggle without is reflected within. The fiercest 
combat of the reformer is never fought against the 
external world, but against those strong advocates 
of the external world which reside, and must 
reside, within his own soul. When those struggles 
are fought to an end in the loneliness of the 
sanctuary, a man is first able to face the world, 
and fight for his cause —and die if necessary. 


out moments of doubt, because 


“Brand” is a charming poem; charming by 
its wonderful versification, charming by its touch- 
ing and dramatic scenes, charming most of all by 
the evidence it bears of those struggles within the 
poet’s soul of which it was the great and benignant 
result. “Brand” is a grand poem, because it 
utters the word which was needed, and is needed 
to-day, and utters it again and again, in hundreds 
of varying forms and expressions: Be self-con- 
scious, be good or bad, be man or devil; but 
choose ! 

To the lives of many men, a single word may 
furnish a clew. The clew to Spinoza is truth ; to 
Keats, beauty ; to Ibsen, indignation. The indig- 
nant force is strong in Ibsen; wherever a wrong 
is committed, he points to it and cries: justice! 
But his cry of justice demands, first of all, punish- 
ment of the trespasser, and thereby vindication of 
the injured. The sympathy of our poet for all 
those who suffer is born of indignation and hatred 
toward all those who tyrannize. Ibsen is a fighting 
spirit, and feels at home in the fiercest combat with 
his adversaries ; it is his mission to slay the enemy, 
to fertilize the soil with his blood, to bring fresh 
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air and all bountiful conditions to those in distress 
—either persons or principles—but he does not 
believe in greenhouse culture; if there be any 
strength in a person, or in an idea, it must develop 
itself; the only assistance to be brought is the 
destruction of savage antagonistic forces. Liberty 
cannot be received as a gift, it must be acquired ; 
aud the acquisition of liberty Ibsen leaves to the 
individual. 
cient to sustain life, but in order to create the 
foundation of the civilized society, many of the 
oak and beech forests must be destroyed to yield 
space to the wheat and corn fields. Ibsen is the 
pioneer who fells the trees of the wilderness ; he 
may also scatter the seed by which coming genera- 
tions shall live and flourish ; but he believes firmly 
in the power and strength of the seed to develop 
itself; he does not build high walls to shelter the 
sprouting plant; he feels sure that it will yield to 
the commonwealth all that it is possible for it to 
yield if antagonistic forces be removed. Accord- 
ing to his view, there is no destruction except self- 
destruction ; and as one of the most dangerous 
factors in self-destruction, he points out that form 
of imagination which suffers the individual never 
to look upon himself as he really is, but always to 
consider himself and his actions, even the mean- 
est, glorified by some abstract truth. A_ sickly 
imagination is the great danger of the gifted indi- 
vidual of the present generation, because it will 
easily furnish the foundation for self-deception. 
There are few criminals and few social offenders 
of yesterday or to-day, who are not able to defend 
themselves to their conscience by some formula 
which, in its broad generality, might be true, but 
which can by no means be applied upon the indi- 
vidual in question. This dangerous inclination of 
his contemporaries, Ibsen personified in a dramatic 
poem called “Per Gynt.” Like “ Brand,” and 
several other of his productions of this period, it 
may be called a negative work. It is a denial of 
certain current beliefs or opinions, rather than an 
affirmation and propaganda for a new view of 
human life. Per Gynt is a Norwegian peasant 
youth, whose forefathers possessed considerable 
wealth, but whose father entirely ruined the 
family; his mother, a weak and imaginative 
woman, did not possess sufficient strength of 
character to look boldly into the face of reality. As 


persons use strong liquor to dumb their senses, she | 


uses weird tales of folk-lore, and instils their wild 
fantastic images in the mind of her son. The 
imaginative power of young Per Gynt is won- 
derful. The introductory scene of the drama rep- 
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resents him coming down from the mountain 
heights, and telling his mother how he has ridden 
on the back of a wild mountain goat. There are 
few scenes in Norse literature so magnificent as 
this; the flow of imagination is grand and wild as 
one of the Norwegian cataracts. Of course the ride 
never took place. This curse of a sickly, unreal 
imagination follows him through his life. He 
lies; he lies to his mother, to his beloved onie, to 
his friends, to his God, because he lies to himself. 
He is always shrinking from facing reality. Tossed 
on the changing waves of fortune and misfortune, 
through Europe, America, and Northern Africa, he 
is never capable of looking soberly and quietly 
upon himself. The whole poem is a sad but true 
picture of the most common type of Ibsen’s con- 
temporaries. It is boldly delineated ; there is no 
mercy in the soul of the poet; it is pictured in the 
strongest, most abhorrent colors. There are scenes 
by which every human heart feels revolted, because 
humanity itself seems to be represented in a dis- 
figured and ignoble form ; but every man who has 
not made the human race his god must admit the 
sad truthfulness of the picture. The drama is a 
serious admonition to his time, and there are few, 
if any, of the men of Northern Europe who, if true 
to themselves, will not admit that Per Gynt is flesh 
of their flesh, blood of their blood. The fact is 
sad, but must be admitted. That hyperesthetical 
tendency which grew the more luxuriant within 
the Norse nationalities, the less satisfactory were 
the results of their peculiar national existence the 
real world offered them, rides like a nightmare 
most individuals of the North; and those who do 
not suffer from this weakness have escaped its evils 
only because they are too far behind in culture, as 
in religious questions there are persons who never 
yield to the one-sidedness of a creed, because they 
are too brutal to have any religious sense at all. 
In some very characteristic scenes Ibsen tries 
to solve the question of the conditions of immor- 
tality. He does not deny immortality; on the 
contrary, he advocates its possibility ; but he seri- 
ously asks of ‘the candidate for immortality that 
there must be something within him or her which 
can be immortal. Because a man is born he has 
no right to ask for immortality, he must acquire it ; 


and those who, during their lifetime, sacrifice their 


immortal conditions on the altar of self-deception, 
or of business, or orthodoxy, or other forms of 
material grossness, have no right to ask this boon. 
With a wonderful irony he embodies his view in 
the person of a smelter who is to melt all souls 
which have lost their individuality. The old divi- 
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evil persons who go to hell is superseded by a 
division between persons of character who go either 
to heaven or to hell, and persons whose lives have 
obliterated all signs of character, and who justly 
are doomed to the horrors of dissolution. 

That question which can be found behind all 
the earlier works of Ibsen—the question of the 
relation between necessity and _ free-will — is 
strongly and grandly treated in the double drama 
of “ Kejser og Galilwer” (“Emperor and Gali- 
lean”). The action is placed at the time of the 
Roman emperor Julian the Apostate ; but it is the 
question of to-day, or rather the question of every 
day in the past and the future, which our poet 
treats in this remarkable work. 
the drama, considered as a whole, is not an entire 
failure ; but besides its brilliant details, the idea 
underlying it must attract the attention of the 
social and religious reformer. What does Ibsen 
picture in this work? It is the grand tragic but 
fruitless struggle of one view of life, which is 
doomed, against that view, which, with all its 
defects, has the future before it ; that view to which 
coming generations must cling; that view which 
is a necessary factor in the development of the 


world. The emperor Julian is an ardent worshipper | 


of the ancient Greek culture; his soul is imbued 
with reverence toward the spirit of Greek an- 
tiquity ; but he does not see that its work in the 
world is done, that Christianity is the power to 
which the future belongs. All his effort is con- 
centrated upon the single purpose of turning back 
the wheel of progress in the world ; and he is justly 
crushed under this wheel. In vain Maximos speaks 
words of mysticism, but of truth, to his beloved 
emperor; in vain he tells him that the world is 
not saved by the beauty of the Greek heathendom, 
nor by the wild asceticism of the early Christianity, 
but only will be saved through that mystjc third 
kingdom which is “ founded upon the tree of knowl- 
edge and the tree of the cross, because it hates and 
loves both of them, and because it has its living 


fountains in the grove of Adam and under Gol- | 
In Maximos, Ibsen has personified a mys- | 


gotha.” 
tic tendency of his own character. All greatness 
is allied to mysticism, although mysticism is a 
break in the chain of logic. Only in the negative 
is logic, strictly taken, possible; some data are 
necessary, and these data must, more or less, be 


postulate. Maximos does not look upon the first 


kingdom, crushed beauty; the second kingdom, 
Christian denial; the third kingdom, individual 
right, as antagonistic, but as steps in the great 
evolution of the world ; 
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sion between good persons who go to heaven and | 


It is doubtful if | 
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“Both the Emperor and the Galilean must perish. 
Whether in our time or after the lapse of hundreds of 
years I do not know, but it will happen when the Right 
One comes — he who must absorb both the Emperor and 
the Galilean . . for I tell you both must disappear, 
if not perish. Does not the child disappear in the 
youth, and the youth in the man? But neither the 
child nor the youth perishes the kingdom of 
the flesh is absorbed by the kingdom of the spirit. 
But the kingdom of the spirit is not the last, just as the 
youth is not the fruit of humanity. Thou hast intended 
to hinder the growth of the youth, hinder him from 
beingman. Foolishly hast thou drawn thy sword against 
the future, against the third kingdom in which the 
Double-Sided shall reign.” 

Maximos is right in looking to the third king- 
dom. No benefits ever came from strife between 
antagonistic forces when no reconciliation is pos- 
sible. Reconciliation of opposite views gives the 
truth, so far as the truth ever may be given. 
Julian does not fail because he antagonizes Chris- 
tian ideas, but because he antagonizes those ideas 
which have the mission temporarily to benefit 
humanity. 

The dramatic power of the poet is strikingly 
evident all through this work. Scenes like the 
one in which the pageantry of the Apollo 
worshippers meets with the Christian ascetics, is 
not only wonderful in its dramatic force, but still 
more so in that versatility of mind which the. poet 
has exhibited; the sentences and songs of the 
two opposite parties are given in words in which 
the soul of the writer seems to burn and breathe. 
The equity so evident in this scene is character- 
istic of the whole work. 
any of the views other than that which mystically 
believes in the future; he is just throughout. 
This balance of mind is not due to any want of a 
positive belief, but to that sense of justice which 
transcends all individuals and all principles. Even 
his main question, the question of the true relation 
between necessity and free-will, is treated with a 
calmness and grandeur which cannot but do justice 
to the thinker. Although it may be suspected 
that Ibsen advocates the laws of necessity against 
the dogma of free-will, yet he never brings this 
before his reader in any didactic form. In this 
work, as in many others, the poet only raises the: 
question, places it distinctly before the eyes of the 
world, and suffers the contending parties to be 


Ibsen does not side with 


| guided in their actions by those individual attach- 


ments to certain beliefs or disbeliefs which form 
the differences between man and man. As no hu- 
man being can escape the limits of conscience, as 
not even the most gifted man can pass the strong 
limits which time and circumstances draw around 
his life, so no man and no woman can follow any 
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law other than that preached in the silent moments 
of life, when the human soul listens to the voice of 
its innermost conscience. What this voice affirms 
is true, and what it denies is falsehood. ‘To this 
conclusion Ibsen has grown naturally, because his 
development is a deeper and deeper self-probation. 
In his early youth he wrote a wonderful little 
poem about “The Miner.” In those rich depths 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


by all that rabble which now infests literature. 
The discovery at once becomes exceedingly inter- 
esting on account of the applications which are 
made of it, exceedingly important on account of 


| the inferences which are drawn from it, exceed- 


which hold the precious metals of the human soul, | 


Ibsen is a miner. He has worked himself through 


the upper strata which form the individual of | 
to-day, through the strata which form the indi- | 


vidual of the period, down to those strata in which 
the sentiments and ideas of human life are im- 
bedded. ‘Therefore Ibsen is not national, but inter- 
national. He is no more a Norwegian, or a Scan- 
dinavian, than Shakespeare is an Englishman. 
The garments of national life have fallen from his 
shoulders, and form now only a little part of the 
social pedestal on which he stands. The poet 
sometimes suffers thereby, — the thinker, the re- 
former, never. 
Tuorki_p A. ScHovELin. 
[Zo be concluded.} 


SCIENCE AND FICTION. 


Of course, the fiction of a time must be on a 
level with the science of the time. The naiveté of 
the lumber-yard does not go far, and, beyond its 
compass, its inspirations are apt to provoke a 
smile. <A little mftore astronomy in our schools 
would produce a more vivid consciousness of the 
position of our globe in the solar system, and a 
more ready feeling of that truth would, no doubt, 
in a couple of generations, adjust our senses so 
accurately to the fact that words like “sunset” and 
“sunrise” would disappear altogether, with their 
whole golden trail. For several decades it has 
been impossible to deliver an, enthusiastic rhap- 
sody on the special providence which led all the 
great rivers by the great cities, and in a decade or 
two it will probably become impossible to cite the 
sucking cub as an instance of “natural” instincts. 
Of course, the fictions of a time must be in har- 
mony with the science of the time. But in urging 


ingly, . . . exceedingly. . . . Before long 
it becomes the only sound basis of education, 
the only true source of enthusiasm, the only real 
future of the race, .. . . an indescribable hum- 
drum. Then comes the poet, he who hears the 
silent voices of the time, he who feels the latent 
pulses of the age, he —the poet of the period,* and 
with a loftiness of spirit which sweeps every bit 
of existing morals out into the corners of dark- 
ness, and a technique which handles a 60-pounder 
like a common cork—he puts the discovery and 
its applications and its inferences, the whole affair, 
on the stage. The curtain is hauled up, the rabble 
fills the pit, and the half-crazy voice becomes a 
sonorous round of applause. 

But this is only to be looked at, not to be 
touched, except by a Hercules. There are, how- 
ever, other forms of the mistake, milder forms, 
and of them it may be possible to say an appropri- 
ate word. 

The first time I noticed such an unwarrantable 
mixing together of fiction and science was, if I am 
not mistaken, in Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
novel, “Elsie Venner” (1858). The Doctor mis- 


trusted his own imagination. There was no reason 


, authorize his creation among his readers. 


compliance with this proposition, our time has | 


committed a sore mistake. 

A scientist makes a discovery. 
ately accosted by the aspiring schoolboy, the hun- 
gry newspaper reporter, the genius of the street- 
corner, the artist of the parlor, the hero of popular 
education, the Messiah of book-making ; in short, 


| erect like a wisp-broom. 
He is immedi- 


for doing it, but he did it, nevertheless. By copi- 
ous references to and extracts from some old curi- 
ous medical papers he sought, so to speak, to 
The 
references and extracts were very cunningly in- 
serted in the narrative, but the creative imagina- 
tion can produce no other authority for the truth 
of its creations than its own power of impassioned 
personation. If that fails, the testimony of a 
whole million of “responsible” persons only 
makes the failure so much the more ludicrous; 
while, when it succeeds, the testimony becomes a 
nuisance, or even something worse. There may be 
naive people who have admired the Doctor’s erudi- 
tion and felt satisfied with that, but people who 
are not naive have certainly felt as the wheat-ear 
feels when it begins to droop before the ripening 
sun and suddenly jerks up, frost-nipped, and stands 
I do not want, however, 
to quarrel with the Doctor. His second novel, 
“The Guardian Angel” (1868), had no blots of this 
or, indeed, of any other kind. I should certainly 


* Have you ever tried the “cigar of the period”? I have, but I 
found it a little expensive for my — stomach. 
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never have mentioned the mishap but for the cir- 
cumstance that it first made me aware of that 
danger of mistaking the true relation between fic- 
tion and science, to which a poet of the naturalis- 
tic school is naturally exposed. But I do want to 
pick a quarrel with Bjérnstjerne Bjirnson, who 
has presented the last and most singular instance 
I have met with, of this mistake. On the last page 
of his “ Over Evne” he has printed a reference to 
two French books on nervous diseases. What 
does that mean? Is it Mr. Bjérnson’s idea to 
derive any kind of authority for his drama from 
those books? If so, he had better left the drama 
unwritten. Or is it his idea, by his drama, to 
confer any kind of authority on those books? If 
so, he had better left the books unread. The refer- 
ence is, indeed, nothing but a bait for fools; and 
they are biting, I tell you, biting by the shoals. 


Dr. TILuevury. 





WASHINGTON. 





FROM THE SWEDISH OF BISHOP WALLIN.—TRANSLATED BY MRS, SARAH 
CORNING PAOLI. 

(Many years ago, at a banquet giren in Stockholm, Sweden, on Wash- 
ington’s birthday, the following lines written by Bishop Wallin were read 
by him, as a toast.) 

Now, brother Swede, with glass in hand, 
We'll pledge with wine the American ; 
Drink to the father of his land, 
The wise and brave great Washington. 
As high in Honor’s Pantheon 
As thou dost place thy Vasa great, 
So he as high his Washington — 
And pride doth both their breasts elate. 


O Liberty, from God’s heart sent, 
In every human vein to run, 

The ocean hath to thee no breadth, 
The earth antipodes hath none. 

Where’er thou lift’st the champion’s arm 
*Gainst those who human rights oppress, 

The pulse beats high, the soul grows warm, 
The watch-word’s victory and success. 


And thou it was, whose mighty hand 
Dubbed him the noble knight of right, 
Who by proud tyrants’ overthrow 
Shed ’round Virginia glory bright ; 
And at thy call, with zeal he burned, 
Came, smote the foe, then to the vale, 
With Fabius’ laurels crowned, returned 
Still citizen, though General. 





Full well we knew by his accent 
That thy interpreter he was ; 
When he, the royal President, 
Unto his people gave wise laws. 
As wise in counsel as in war 
The sage now sat, wrapped in his toga, 
The same in which the hero stood 
At Trenton, Yorktown, Saratoga. 


When, in oblivion’s deep embrace, 
So many of greatness’ bubbles burst ; 

And when in memory’s starry vault, 
So many a princely name is lost, 

He then shall, crowned by centuries’ praise, 
*Mongst the immortal hosts sit down, 

The mighty king, without a court, 
Without a guard, or pomp, or crown. 


Our hearts are pilgrims to his tomb, 
Where rests the hero in earth’s bed ; 
No flowers there shed sweet perfume, 
No weeping willow mourns the dead — 
But zeal for freedom, law and state, 
Friendship and faith to every nation ; 
With inheritance of endless hate 
To tyranny and all oppression. 


SAGAS FROM NORSE ANTIQUITY.* 


FROM THE DANISH OF ADAM OEHLENSCHLAEGER BY JNO. B. MILLER 


HROLF KRAKE. 
(Concluded. ) 

Hrolf tarried as the guest ,of his mother, who 
treated him with every attention and hospitality, 
and sent a young man, named Voggur, to wait upon 
him. When Voggur saw Hrolf he said: ‘This 
man is slim of face, and yet is there something 
‘krake’ {remarkable]| in his appearance.” ‘“ Name 
have you given me,” said Hrolf, “ but what do you 
give me as the customary name-gift 7”) “I am 
poor,” answered Voggur, “and own nothing.” 
“ As I can afford it, I must give the name-gift to 
you,” said the king, as he took off a very heavy 
and valuable gold arm-ring and gave it to Voggur. 
The latter replied : “May you become the greatest 
and happiest of allmen. This is the finest treasure 
in the world.” “Small things seem to please 
Voggur,” said the king. Voggur swore to avenge 
the king’s death if he was killed, and he, Voggur, 
outlived him so he could do it. The king thanked 
him, but thought he had other men, on whom 
greater dependence could be placed; for Voggur 
was not a very promising man to look at. 


* Copyrighted 1883, by Jno. B. Miller; all rights reserved. 
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Voggur advised King Hrolf to beware of King | one-eyed.” They rode back, but the peasant, house, 


Adils, who was a great sorcerer, and who sacrificed | 
toa wild boar. During the night the house shook 
to its foundations, and a wild boar did come, but it 
was killed by Hrolf’s dog, Gram. Adils surrounded 
the house with a- great many men, and as he had 
fastened all the doors on the outside, he thought 
he had Hrolf and his men in a sure trap. Hrolf 
and his berserks set their backs to the posts 
that held up the roof on one side, and thus broke 
down one side of the house and escaped from the | 
building. They cut their way through their ene- | 
mies, and made Adils and the rest fly for their lives. 

Yrsa now bade her son leave, as Adils was 
gathering a large army to capture him. She gave | 
him a great silver horn, filled with all the rings 
and jewels of King Adils, and among them the 
ring Sveagris (celebrated in the North), together 
with much gold and silver. She gave Hrolf a milk- 
white steed, and twelve red horses for his berserks, 
instead of those which had been mutilated. She 
also gave them new and splendid armor for that 
which had been lest or damaged while they had 
been at Adils’ court. 

Hrolf now left Upsala. On the road, his horse’s 
hoof clang against a large gold ring. He was going 
to stop to pick it up, when he thought it had been 
left purposely to detain him; so he not alone let it 
lie, but he scattered all the gold and silver he had 
with him along the road, as well as all the rings 
belonging to King Adils. When the army that 
was pursuing Hrolf came to the treasures, they 
stopped to gather them, and fought for them 
among themselves. <Adils rebuked his men; but 
when he saw the ring Sveagris, the temptation was 
too great even for him; he stooped from his horse 
and lifted the ring up on his spear. Hrolf, who 
saw it, rode back and wounded Adils in the hip as 
he was stooping. The wound caused Adils to 
swoon from loss of blood. The pursuit was 
stopped, and they never met again. 


| 
| 


On their way home, Hrolf again came to the 


magnificent arms. Hrolf, however, was afraid to 
accept them, as he thought they were enchanted. 
This angered the peasant so, that he refused them 
shelter, and they had to ride away. They left 
without bidding him farewell, but had not gone 
far when Bodvyar Biarke said : “It misgives me that 
we did not act wisely in refusing the arms; we 
have denied ourselves future victory.” Then said 


Hrolf: “Let us return; I have a presentiment this 
old man must have been Odin himself, for he was 
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| tribute, or scot, to Hrolf. 


| has left him ? 
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and farm had all disappeared. 

They came home, and Hrolf remained in peace 
and quiet for a long time. Bodvar advised the 
king not to go to war or fight in person from this 
time forth. Said the king: “Fate, and not the 
Evil Spirit, rules the life of every man.” “Yet 
would we not lose you,” said Bodvar, “if I had the 
rule; but I have grave fears that terrible things 
are soon to happen to all of us.” 

Events passed as usual for a long time; Hior- 
ward, as well as the other petty kings, paid his 
Skulda, however, said 
with a sigh to Hiorward: “It is not after my mind 
that we pay scot to Hrolf, or remain subject to his 
rule. Why are you so little of a man, so cowardly, 
that you submit to this? Do you not see that now 
he always remains at home, because he fears victory 
We will devise a plan by which to 
conquer Hrolf and his country.” As a beginning 
of the plan, Hiorward arranged with Hrolf not to 
pay his tribute for three years; that is, the three 
years’ tribute was to be paid at the end of the third 
year. In the meantime Hiorward and Skulda gath- 
ered a great army of all the best warriors they 
could find. Skulda was a great sorceress, being 
descended, on the mother’s side, from the Elfin- 
race, and she employed all her arts and skill for 
the purpose of destroying her brother. She gath- 
ered among her followers elves, sorceresses, and 
monsters of all kinds. 

Hrolf and his warriors remained at Leire, and 
passed their time in hunting and all kinds of war- 
like games. Hiorward and Skulda came about 
Yule-tide with an immense following. Hrolf had 
prepared a great festival in their honor, and he as 
well as his men drank heavily. Hiorward and 
Skulda raised their tent outside the city. The tent 
was long, and large, and very curiously arranged. 


| They had a great number of wagons filled with 


arms and weapons. Hrolf paid no particular atten- 


| tion to what they had or what they did, as he had 
peasant Hrane, who wished to present them with | 


no doubt of the honesty of his guests. 

Hialte had gone to visit his sweetheart, a very 
beautiful girl. When he heard the clank of arms, 
he asked to prove her: “Which would you rather 
have, in case I am killed, an old man of four-score 
years, or two young men, each of two and twenty ?” 
She answered laughingly: “I would rather have 
the two young men.” “You shall rue these 
words,” said Hialte, whereupon he stabbed her. 
As she fell she said: “Ill did you treat me, and 
undeservedly.” “It is even so, but one cannot 
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think of everything,” 
hurried away. 

He now awakened the sleeping Danes, and bade 
them remember their promises, to defend to the last 
the most renowned and open-handed of all kings, 
and fight for him, so the report of the coming battle 
should be carried to alllands. Bodvar Biarke rose 
at once and put on his harness. Hrolf sprang up 
without the least fear, and bade his warriors to 
drink first and be cheerful. 

No sooner had they come outside than a fierce 
fight began. 


said Hialte, regretfully, as he 


As Bodvar Biarke could nowhere be 


seen, it was supposed he had either been killed or | 


been taken prisoner. Hialte exclaimed: “Now 
King Hrolf swings his sword with both hands, 
and many a brave warrior has fallen before it. 
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King Hiorward will now find out that Skofnung | 


[Hrolf’s sword] bites, so it rings on their skulls.” 
It was the nature of this sword to make a ringing 
sound whenever it struck bone. 

A large bear went before Hrolf and his army, 
but close to the king. This bear killed more of 
the enemies with his paws than any five of the 
warriors with their swords. 

Hialte looked round, and missing his comrade 
Bodvar, said to King Hrolf: “How is it that 
Bodvar has withdrawn himself from the battle ?” 
Hrolf answered: “He is some place where it will 
do us the most good. Show your own courage, but 
do not blame him, for none is his equal, although 
you are all brave men.” Hialte ran to the king’s 
hall, where he found Bodvar sitting idly, as though 
he was asleep. “Up!” cried he; “up! Bodvar 
Biarke, up! or I burn the house down over you.” 
Bodvar stood up, sighed, and said: “You will 
hardly scare me, Hialte. As you know, I am not 
very timid. I am ready to go with you to repay 
King Hrolf for all his kindness. This time, how- 
ever, you have shown less wisdom than good will. 
The end decreed by Fate is now coming; and as it 
is, lean give King Hrolf less assistance than before 
you called me.” 


When Bodvar Biarke came out, the bear dis- | 


appeared from King Hrolf’s army, and the fight 
began to go against the Danes. Skulda was seated 
on her witching-stool in the black tent, engaged in 
her sorceries, but she could make no headway as 
long as the bear remained in Hrolf’s army.- Now, 


however, a terrible wild boar rushed out of Skulda’s | 


tent; it was as large as an ox and gray of color; it 
shot its bristles like arrows, and killed Hrolf’s men 
by the score. Bodvar fought with great fury. He 
stood among heaps of slain, but it did not help. 
He cried: “Queer, seems to me, is Skulda’s army. 
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I have a suspicion the dead rise again and fight as 
before; itis hard to fight against the ghosts of the 
slain. Where now is Hialte, who was so anxious 
to call me?” Hialte answered: “ He stands close 
My armor is cut to pieces ; and though I 
kill many, yet am I not able to avenge all my 
wounds.” Said Bodvar: “I do not doubt but Odin 
himself is fighting against us. Could anyone show 
him to me, I would strike him, the niding.” 
Answered Hialte: “It is no easy task to fight 
against Fate, nor can we avoid our destiny.” 
Hrolf defended himself with the greatest 
courage and vigor. Skulda, when she saw him 
separated from his warriors, went at him herself 
with several of her monsters. Hroif fell, and it 
grieved his warriors that they could give him no 


by you. 


further aid; therefore they would as soon die 
with him, as they had formerly lived with him. 
All Hrolf’s warriors fell with him; but it 
is impossible to describe the fury of the fight. 
Hiorward, together with the most of his army, 
were killed. Only a few miserable wretches still 
remained with Skulda. She 
Denmark, however, but ruled it badly, and only 
for a short time. 
from Norway, and united themselves with Yrsa. 
Skulda was 


alive conquered 


Bodvar Biarke’s brothers came 


Voggur became leader of the army. 
captured and tortured to death. 

Thus ends the Saga about King Hrolf 
warriors, 


and his 





PAUL AND VIRGINIA OF A NORTHERN ZONE. 


FROM THE DANISH OF HOLGER DRACHMANN, 


AND FRANCIS F. BROWNE, 


BY TH. A. SCHOVELIN 





(Continued.) 

Captain Spang sat so that the last rays of the 
setting sun shone straight in his face. He flushed 
crimson, and smiled constantly, while he smoked a 
Spanish cigar, the outside leaf of which the wind 
tore up. Tiénnes was obliged to use all his 
strength to row the boat against the wind. The 
captain encouraged the boy with various exhorta- 
tions of a rather spicy nature. Ténnes felt a little 
strange on account of his mighty patron. 

Suddenly the latter raised himself from his seat, 
almost capsizing the cranky yawl. 

“TI thought so! There he goes snufting, that 
sharper! Pshaw, my friend, you shall not bring 
Andreas Spang to grief because he comes to land 
with wine that is not marked. Back, back, my 
boy!” 

“The captain eased the helm, and the yaw] turned 
her prow away from the land. 
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Then, a: he rowed out to sea again, Tonnes saw 


some one between the downs upon the beach. The | 
person, who evidently had sought to hide himself | 
behind the sand-dunes, waved his handkerchief | 


when he noticed the changed course of the boat. 

“Yes, wave away, you rascal! We can hoist 
our handkerchief, too.” 

Then the captain, with some difficulty, raised 
the small mast and hoisted the sail, and they went 
rushing out to sea. But soon the captain turned 
the boat to the wind, let go the sheet, that the low 
boat should not be filled, and held her course 
parallel with the coast, out toward the farther 
promontory of the bay. 

“We will give him enough of it!” exclaimed 
the captain, with a loud laugh, as he pointed toward 
the beach, where, in the gathering twilight, the 
wandering figure was dimly seen following the 
course of the boat. ‘Ténnes grew a little uneasy. 
The affair seemed to spin out. What would his 
father say ? 

The captain paid no attention to the boy. He 
had got hold of the bottle and drank from it. 
Then he hummed a little, then he drank again, 
then he made some remarks about the custom-house 
ofticer, who would now be permitted to walka couple 
of miles and have only his labor for his pains. 
By and by darkness began to set in; the wind 
grew stronger and stronger, and so did the billows 
out there in the open part of the bay. 
boy said : 

“ Captain, shall we not try to make land 

Captain Spang raised the bottle for the last time 
and threw it into the sea. Then he got hold of a 
new one, 


Then the 


9” 


“What do you say, my boy? Come, take a 
cordial. You are a brave boy. Boys are never 
I will make it all right for you when we 
come to land! We will only tire him out, that 
Your health ; the publican’s health. 


scared. 


fellow ashore. 
Oh, ho!” 

With an inexpressible feeling of anxiety and 
shame, Ténnes made the discovery that the great 
man at the helm was drunk. 

He looked toward the land. The high bluff 
which bounded the bay was scarcely to be seen. 
During the last quarter of an hour their course had 
again been straight out. The storm was now upon 
them, and the pointed yawl, with its poor little 


sail, its ill-proportioned afterhold, its drunken mate | 


and childish crew, flew before the wind out into the 
open sea. 

The boy cried to the captain : 

“Captain, let us turn back !” 
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“To hell!” babbled Captain Spang, as his head 
fell down upon his breast, and the bottle dropped 
from his hand. 

Tonnes grew frightened. The waves broke on 
either side of the overladen boat, or chased roar- 
ing after it. If a single billow broke over them, 
| the boat would be filled ; or if — which there was 

too much reason to fear—the body of the heavy 
man reeled to one side, they would capsize in- 
stantly. 

Tonnes hesitated a minute. For one-half of 
this minute he was almost paralyzed with fear ; 
they must inevitably drown. In the next half, his 
instinct awoke. On this open strand, people are 
born with instincts, and grow up with them for 
lack of knowledge. He took in the entire situa- 
tion. To row against this wind and sea was im- 
possible for his strength. Besides, one oar was half 
broken. The sail must stay as long as the boat 
was able to stand it, and they must run with the 
wind until they dared to risk a change of course. 
They were compelled to stand out into the open 
sea. 

First of all, Ténnes must take the rudder. He 
bent down from the mast-thwart, where he was 
sitting, and gently hauled the heavy basket toward 
him. With great difficulty he presently succeeded 
in sliding the basket forward over the floor-boards, 
until, with its burden of the captain’s legs, it 
reached the middle of the yawl. The trunk and 
head of the captain followed gently. The stern- 
thwart was free ; the captain rested on the bottom 
of the boat, and increased its staunchness. Then 
Tonnes took the bottles and threw them overboard 
one after the other, together with the wet pack- 

Andreas Spang was sufficient ballast, he 
thought, and the brig’s bottles had already done 
enough damage. One bottle the boy kept with him 
aft. It was for the night which was to follow —a 
long, wet autumn night, in which the boy must steer 
and bail and look out for sails and keep up his 
courage, while the yawl scudded before the gale in 

| the high sea, and the great man lay a dead weight 
in the bottom of his own poor craft at the feet 
of the brave boy : 

When, toward dawn, Captain Andreas Spang 
opened his heavy eyelids, and stared with a half- 
stupid, half-confused air up from his uneasy couch, 
the first object he saw was some grey clouds with 
white borders passing over his head. Then he saw 
the fresh green tops of the billows, which now rose 
above and now disappeared below the gunwale of 
| his boat. Presently there came a heavy blow 
_ against the boat’s side; it shook the frail shell 


- 
ages. 





in all its seams, and a shower of spray poured over | 


him. It was an infinitely small portion of one 


of these tops which had been impolite enough to | 


awaken the great captain. He rubbed his eyes with 


his fingers, and half arose. In an instant he under- | 
stood it all; he was a sufficiently old seaman to | 
: | fair. 

He sprawled in the water in which he was sit- | 
ting, and turned his head to glance at the pale boy | 


need no explanation. 


at the rudder. Tinnes cast down his eyes. 


Captain Spang said nothing. He looked at the | 
sail; it was shortened as well as could be done by 
means of a couple of small and poor reef-points. | 
| whenever he thought himself unobserved, he sent 

Tonnes handed him his bottle ; it was but half 
full. The neck of the bottle was broken just below | 
the cork. Tiénnes remarked quietly that the cap- | 


He looked at the basket, which was empty. 


tain must be careful not to cut himself. 
Captain Spang took the bottle, looked into the 


boy’s eyes, and then cast down his own, took along | 


draught, returned the bottle, took off his oilcloth 
hat, and began to bail out the boat. 

They bailed and steered by turns, without ex- 
changing remarks other than some very short and 
merely technical ones. When the sun rose, yellow 
and shining, over the bluish-green billow tops and 
the white foam, Ténnes cried in a hoarse voice : 

“ Captain, there is a sail to leeward !” 

They bore down upon it. A couple of hours 
later they were under the bow of the brig, which 
ran before the wind with shortened sails, in the 
heavy sea. 

“Now watch, my boy. 
cried Captain Spang. 


Bite for your life!” 


Along the low gunwale of the brig stood the | 


men, in great excitement, ready with lines and 
life-belts. At the helm, the captain of the brig 
himself manceuvred the vessel. A few tackings 
were made in vain, and some lines thrown. Nowa 


billow lifted the frail yawl high above the gunwale | 
of the brig, and when the boat dove again the brig | 


had shot up through the wind. The yawl struck, 
Tonnes and Captain Spang hung in the chainwale, 


pull at their arms as if almost torn from the 
shoulders. A dozen hands seized their hair, their 
clothes, their bodies, and the two boat’s-mates lay 


upon the deck of the brig, while the loose thwarts | 
and a single crushed board of the yawl were | 


hurled far out upon the seething billow. 
“Take care of that boy!” Ténnes heard Cap. 
tain Spang’s voice. “He is worth a whole crew.” 
Then Tonnes felt himself lifted up and carried 
below, and then he felt no more. 
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III. 


When the wind shifted during the night, the 
brig had been obliged to leave her anchorage and 
make for the open sea. During the day the storm 
subsided ; and in the afternoon the weather was 
The brig used the night to tack back to her 
former anchorage. , 

In the morning, very early, Tonnes and Captain 
Spang were taken ashore. The boy had slept like 
a stone, and was quite fresh again. The captain 
declared the whole affair to be “mere nonsense, 
not worth making any fuss about.” Nevertheless, 


the boy glances from his bloodshot eyes, which 
might have had some gentler meaning ; and when 
the brig’s boat neared the land, a peculiar uneasi- 
ness was apparent in the behavior of the captain, 
who was usually so stiff and reserved. 

Those at home evidently believed it was all 
over with the captain. 

“Nonsense to have women wait for one!” 
growled Spang, through his beard. 

Tonnes, who thought the captain had spoken 
to him, asked what he had said. 

“Nothing,— some nonsense. You may go 
home with me and wait there, while I go and talk 
with your father. There they do not weep, I sup- 
pose !” 

And to the boat’s crew, who intended to row 
back again as soon as the two had landed, the cap- 
tain said that they might go up to the inn and be 
treated on his account, but they should not chatter 
about that stupid story — it would get afloat soon 
enough. 

The crew, led by the cook, who had taken an 
oar on the trip, hesitated a little. 

“ Well—along with you,” said Captain Spang. 

“ Yes — excuse us, but — could we not take the 
boy with us ?” asked the cook, as he winked at 
Tinnes. “ We would like to treat him well . 

“ By making him drunk in the morning, eh!” 


| exclaimed the captain, as the blood shot up into 
they did not themselves know how, but they felt a | 


his head. “No,” he added, in a gentler tone, 
“the boy goes with me. But you may get a 
chance to see him again when he becomes a sailor. 
For a sailor he shall be ; he is made for it.” 

It was a beautiful autumn morning, with cool 


breezes over the sea, and with strong colors over 


_ everything. The beach glittered, the house gables 


shone behind the sand-dikes; the brig lay out 
there with her dark hull as if she were only a 


| stone’s throw away, and her sails, spread to be 
| dried, shone against the blue air. Many an autumn 
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morning the boy had been on the beach in such 
weather, and yet he had never seen things look as 
they did to-day. Here he, the smith’s boy, the boat- 
builder’s boy, passed along the deep sandy road by 
the side of the great Captain Spang. Now and then 
they were saluted, but the captain answered as 
shortly and gruffly as possible. The boy felt, 
more than he saw, how the passers-by remained 
standing, or turned around several times and 
stared after the two. The distance between these 
fishermen or other simple folks and the respected 
captain was so great that no further approach or 
questions could be thought of. 

But Tonnes saw how the questions hung upon the 
moping lips, or peeped out through all the wrinkled 
eye-corners. The folks knew, of course, something, 
and now they had ocular demonstration of it in see- 
ing these two return together, but without the yawl. 

The boy went on pondering upon what had 
taken place. After all, he did not think he had 
saved the captain’s life and his own by his conduct 
that stormy night. Here on this strand these ques- 
tions were not thought of under the form of sav- 
ing life. The whole thing was natural, quite 
natural. The boy had been in the boat, the other 
had been disabled, the boy had done the work 
alone; it was about like a fish which you may 
vatch and let go again; it will swim. 

But now his father, the smith ? 

Ténnes’ self-esteem sank. On the whole, his 
courage fell the nearer they came to the red house. 
The captain did not open his mouth. Now they 
were there. 

The green wicket, the huming-birds and the 
dogs in the window,—the boy paused at this 
moment, as he thought of who might be sitting 
inside those windows. 

“Well, come !” sounded the captain’s voice. 

And at the same moment the door of the house 
was opened, a short dress whirled about a pair of 
ankles, two arms were thrown around the captain’s 
neck, and Nanna hung upon him and covered his 
mouth with kisses, and sobbed -and cried in turn, 
from joy and the anxiety she had endured. 

“Well, well, well, my lass, here I am ; quiet, 
quiet, little puss . . . ” and the old seaman’s 
tears blended with his child’s, as he snorted, 
whirled his head, red as a turkey, and carried the 
slender girl in his arms into the room. 

Tonnes remained outside. He was perfectly 
overwhelmed by this scene; his knees trembled, 
he would gladly have run away, but could not. 

Then the door was opened again. With swollen 
eyos, Nanna stood there and said : 
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“ Father says you must come in!” 

She retreated backwards, and he followed 
mechanically. She looked at him as if she would 
ask how it happened that he came there. Ténnes 
looked down to the floor, and dropped his cap. He 
wished himself a hundred miles away. 

“ Well, give him your hand, Nanna,” said the 
captain. “If it were not for him, I should not be 
here—if I must speak the truth!” 

She stretched out her hand; he, his, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Give him a kiss! 

She could not see for tears, nor Ténnes for 
bashfulness. They bumped their foreheads against 
each other; the old man laughed —and then the 
girl skipped like a kid out through the door into 
the kitchen, whence they could hear her weeping 
loudly, with broken exclamations, in her aunt’s lap. 

Now Captain Spang was embarrassed. But he 
regained his Self-possession when he had eased his 
mind by an unusually long and heavy oath, and 
said : 

“Sit down, boy, sit down. We shall soon have 
the coffee on the table.” 

Ténnes took up his cap, and stammered some- 
thing about his father. 

“Yes, you are right. Give me my cane, over 
there in the corner. The other one was left in the 
yawl. Really, it was a better one. That cursed 
leg—it has not been helped much by this trip. 
Stay here and take coffee with the women, while I 
go over and see your father.” 

And the captain left. 

Nanna and heraunt entered. The latter carried 
on a tray a shining polished copper coffee-pot, 
with cups and cakes. When she had placed these 
on the table, she thought it proper, in the presence 
of the boy, to carry her blue checkered apron once 
more to her eyes. Then, with shaking hand, she 
poured the brown drink, and nodded to the boy. 

Tonnes sat on his chair at the window, under 
the humming-birds. If he had been alone with 
the old aunt, he would—he felt pretty sure of that 
—not have hesitated to take plenty of cake. But 
the sight of Nanna kept him in a strange excite- 
ment ; he did not know why, but he had not the 
least bit of courage to be himself. 

Then the honest old woman went over to the 
boy, took his head between her hard hands, and 
muttered something over him, while her hands 
trembled. When Nanna saw this, she in her turn 
went over behind Tiénnes, placed her arm about his 
neck, and laid her soft cheek against his rough, 
dishevelled hair. 


” 
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Young or old, high or low, the female heart 
finds always its natural ways. 

‘Poor Ténnes at that moment wished that he 
was lying where the captain’s bottles were—twenty 
fathoms under the sea. At the same time, he, with 
his sixteen years, felt that there is reserved in this 
world a sweetness for young courage, and that this 
sweetness is of an indescribable character. 

“Stop, let me alone !” groaned the boy. He was 
pretty near getting tears into his own eyes ; and 
then they took him over to the sofa, and Nanna 
put four big pieces of sugar in his cup, and placed 
on his plate such a mountain of cakes that all three 
of them burst into laughter. 

The laughter made things easy. And now the 
boy was obliged to talk. It was a good while be- 
fore he got through it all; for Nanna, who was sit- 
ting in front of him, with her bare elbows on the 
table and her hands in her light yellow hair, with 
clear attentive eyes, and a mouth which was sur- 
rounded by an ever-changing play of features, 
interrupted him repeatedly with questions and 
exclamations, while her aunt drank her coffee with 
many sighs and exclamations. 

It was a little difficult for Tonnes to pass lightly 
enough over the real explanation of the whole 
affair. The part with the custom-house officer was 
not so difficult ; it seemed to be considered as a 
matter of course that the wine should be smuggled 
to land. But now came the matter of the wine, 
and of the captain’s weakness. Nanna cast down 
her eyes, and a shadow fell upon the childlike and 
virgin brow; while her aunt sighed like the wind 
in an old house. The supposition that had dawned 
upon Ténnes was thus confirmed : the good Cap- 
tain Spang had a weakness from which his child 
suffered. But how this child did love her father ! 

Tonnes paused. Involuntarily he made a com- 
parison ; he thought of the smithy. 

“ Go on, go on!” said the girl, hastily. “ Father 
grew sleepy, and what then ?” 

At last the story was finished. Tiénnes put the 
last piece of cake into his mouth, and looked down, 
his hand resting on the table. Then this hand was 
seized and pressed between two hands much smaller 
and softer ; all the blood rushed to the boy’s head, 
but now he had no longer a longing for twenty 
fathoms of water ; he looked up, and met two clear 
eyes : yet they did not look into his, they looked 
past him out into the air, far out upon the sea, 
after a heavy old man, who had yielded to a 
weakness hereditary on this coast, and was within 
a hair’s-breadth of . . . and again Ténnes’ 
hand was pressed, and this time the pressure was 
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meant for him. He felt convinced of it ; a peculiar 


_ embarrassment told him so ; he dropped his coffee- 


cup on the floor, and was rebuked by Nanna. 
They gathered up the broken pieces, and 
His manner grew 
serious. 
“The captain stays away so long, I am afraid 
, 


that father .. .’ 


He did not finish. He would gladly remain, 
but he could not conceal from himself that accord- 
ing to all probability a thunderstorm was hanging 
over his head, and he felt it his duty to meet it 
half way. He was little afraid of the possibility 
of a reprimand; he was, indeed, most afraid of 
meeting his father’s sorrow. 

Nanna would not listen to it. He ought to re- 
main until her father returned. He must! She 
had such a commanding, and at the same time flat- 
tering, way of speaking, and especially of com- 
manding. He laid aside his cap; the aunt went 
out to her chimney-corner. And now all the mag- 
nificent things which the room contained were 
shown him—first of all, those in the window; 
next, all the things from abroad, on the walls, in 
the old bureau, in the chest, in the drawers, and 
other hiding-places. Nanna could tell stories of 
them all, and had access to all, with or without 
keys. It was as if everything in the house be- 
longed to her; and yet it only interested her 
because it belonged to her father and told of him. 
The boy felt the invisible tie between those two. 
The girl grew thereby in his esteem; she grew older 
than himself; and yet she was only a little girl, 
who at any moment might resort to some girlish 
prank or rudeness. He did not think any longer; 
he gave himself entirely up to humming-birds, 
clear eyes, stories, quick movements, sea-charts, 
nautical implements, — and then suddenly she grew 


serious and pensive, and looked at Ténnes with 


moist glances, and took his hand. From his school- 


days, he had had only incomplete ideas of Paradise. 
But he felt convinced that if he should ever, by 
reason of special good deeds done in this life, come 
to such a place after death, he would find there a 
blue oil-painted room, white wainscoting, hum- 


_ming-birds and china dogs in the window, charts 


on the walls, and all through the room, flitting 
from one piece of furniture to another, a half- 
grown girl, with bare arms, yellow hair hanging 
down her back, and two clear eyes which could 
both smile and look serious. Such a little girl he 
supposed was what they called an angel; and the 
angel bore Nanna’s name. 
[To be continued.]} 
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SWEDISH LITERATURE IN 18883. 


Swedish literature during the past year has shown no 
signs of decrease in quantity, although it must be ad- 
mitted that very few new works of great and permanent 
value have appeared, and that an uncommonly large 
share of the new publications in belles-lettres consists of 
translations from almost all the languages of the civilized 
world. This latter circumstance, the prevalence of 
what the Germans call “ Ucbersetzungsseuche” will, no 
doubt, in a measure, account for there being of late no 
original Swedish works that can at all compare with the 
masteriy creations of Kielland and other standard- 
bearers of modern realism in the sister countries. Still, 
their followers in Sweden have not been idle, any more 
than their enemies, and the result has been a constant 
fusillade between the two schools of writers, occasionally 
breaking out into deadly warfare. This is particularly 
the case with a volume of lyric and satirical poems, 
“ Dikter pa vers och prosa,’ which the champion of 
naturalism in Sweden, August Strindberg, has lately 
sent home from Paris, where he went into exile in order 
to escape the storm of indignation which his former 
publications aroused. It is not to be wondered at that 
these drastic poems have been violently attacked by all 
those who do not sympathize with the “ martyr ” — as his 
followers are apt to consider him — since they are without 
parallel in Swedish literature for the savage bitterness 
with which the author proceeds to demolish everything 
and everybody, from religion, patriotism, and the 
great men of history, down to the most insignificant 
of his opponents. Even Mr. Strindberg’s most enthusi- 
astic supporters have been forced to admit that he in 
this work has overstepped the boundaries of literary 
decency, and produced a pasquil “unworthy of himself” 
and his undeniable genius. A curious illustration of the 
popularity of this modern school, however, is found in the 
circumstance that these poems, which a few years ago no 
respectable publisher would have dared to sanction with 
his imprint, were paid with a sum far in excess of any- 
thing that has heretofore been usual in Sweden. Mr. 
Strindberg always maintained that no thought must be 


sacrificed for the sake of a rhyme, and in these last 


“poems” of his he shows a contempt for the established 
forms of metrical composition, that reminds the reader 
somewhat of the lumbering gait of our own Walt Whit- 
man. 

Among the other representatives of the youngest liter- 
ary school, Mathilda Roos alone has had the courage to 
bring out a full-fledged novel, “ Varstormar” (“Vernal 
Storms”), of time-honored proportions, and she has done 
this at the sacrifice of true artistic construction. Taken 
as a whole, this novel is not an improvement on her 
earlier works, “ Marianne” and “ Hoststormar.” The story 
consists of a very commonplace and often-told love 
affair, encumbered with an array of characters that have 
very little connection with its development, and sud- 
denly disappear in the most unexpected and ridiculous 
fashion. Nevertheless, there are frequent brilliant pas- 
sages, and, at the same time, the author gives evidence 
of increased power and poetic feeling, while many 
details of scenery and personal traits, particularly as 
regards the women in the story, are brought out with 
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great beauty and truthfulness; all of which is sufficient 
reason to hope for better things to come from the young 
authoress. Mrs. Anne-Charlotte Edgren has published 
two more collections of short stories under the same 
general title as before, “ Ur lifvet” (“From Life”), in 
which she ably sustains the reputation she already had 
gained, of being the most promising of the modern 
Swedish writers of fiction. Her pictures “from life” 
are, as they profess to be, evidently drawn from her own 
observation of men and manners; and some of her char- 
acters are so powerfully and delicately delineated that 
they must be considered among the best that Sweden 
ever produced. 

Oskar Levertin has issued “Smamynt” (“Small 
Change”) and “ Fran Rivieran” (“From the Riviera”), 
collections of sketches, comprising faithful studies from 
nature, excellently handled, without any social problems 
asked or answered, without conflicts of any kind, and 
without a trace of romanticism. Still, they give sharply 
defined portraits, drawn with a steady hand and a 
sprightly humor that strongly appeals to the sym- 
pathies of the reader. Georg Nordensvan has published 
“ Penseldrag” (“Strokes of the Brush”), being also 
sketches and studies, while Gustaf af Geijerstam, in his 
literary essays, entitled “Ur samtiden” (‘“‘ Among Contem- 
poraries”’), has furnished an enthusiastic defense of the 
theory and practice of the new school, in the form of criti- 
cisms on the literary characteristics of its principal devo- 
tees in the tnree Scandinavian countries. In his zeal to 
set forth everything that is good and laudable with them, 
he is so completely carried away that he frequently for- 
gets to state what faults or shortcomings they may have, 
at least as regards his Swedish confréres ; but, neverthe- 
less, the book must be considered as an important 
contribution to the esthetics of naturalism. In a collec- 
tion of novels, “ Strémoln” (“ Floating Clouds”), he main- 
tains his place in literature as a facile and entertaining 
writer. A. U. Biith has continued his translations from 
the Icelandic in “ Egil Skalle-Grimssons saga,” and edited 
an anthology of novelettes, “ Fran det unga Danmark” 
(“From the Young Denmark ”’), as represented by Drach- 
mann, Schandorph, Jacobsen, Gjellerup, Arne Vendt, and 
Henrik Pontoppidan. 

“ Det unga Sverige” (“ Young Sweden ”’) is an emphatic 
protest against the realistic tendencies of modern litera- 
ture, in the shape of satires published in Upsala, and 
undoubtedly written by persons connected with its 
university. 

A few writers, who only occasionally bow down to the 
realistic Moloch, have been heard from. Mrs: Amanda 
Kerfstedt has published a second part of her stories, 
“Vid viigkanten” (“ By the Roadside”), of very unequal 
value, but almost all fragmentary and unsatisfactory. 
Although so far removed from the new school that her 
stories, instead of leaving nothing unsaid, sometimes are 
ambiguous on account of her leaving too much to the 
reader’s imagination, she discusses the same ethical and 
moral problems, notably in the story called “ Synd” 
(“Sin”), which curiously enough takes up the same 
question as Bjérnson’s new drama, “The Glove,” pub- 
lished almost simultaneously. Daniel Fallstrém, in his 
“ Fragment,” both prose and verse, approaches somewhat 
the naturalists, while a new aspirant to literary honors, 
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Klara Kuhlman, in “Fran svenska hem” (“ From Swedish 
Homes ’’), openly declares her heresy from the new doc- 


trine, and, albeit rather immature and inexperienced, | 
? ,’ 


and as yet too weak to cope successfully with the noisy 
realists, must be credited with having made a good and 
promising beginning. : 

Historical novels have been written by Hjalmar 

Ekerot, who, in the first part of his “ Svenska borgsigner ” 
(“ Traditions from Swedish Castles”), has told in a very 
fascinating manner the story of Jéns Michaelsson till Hof- 
dala, a doughty knight from the turbulent time of the 
“Snapphane” revolt in Charles XI’s reign. The pseu- 
donym “ Lodbrok” has, in “Snapphanens brillop” (“The 
Snapphane’s Wedding”), treated the same period of 
Swedish history, but by no means as satisfactorily. A 
posthumous work of the well-known writer of historical 
fiction, G. H. Mellin, which the author left incomplete, 
has been finished, edited, and partly published by Mrs 
H. Keyser, under the title of “ Historiskt-romantiska skild- 
ringar fran unionstiden” (“ Historical and Romantic Pic- 
tures from the Time of the Union,” i.e. 1897-1523). 

The most important contribution to poetry is made by 
Count Carl Snoilsky, beyond question the foremost living 
son of the Swedish muse. He has now fixed his resi- 
dence, it is said permanently, in Dresden, after having 
spent some years in Italy. Many of these new “ poems” 
are of great beauty, although hardly adding anything to 
the previous reputation of their author. It is evident that 
Snoilsky has also been powerfully moved by the social 
problems of this restless time, without, however, stepping 
down from his high idealistic position any farther than 
to offer the right hand of fellowship to all the lowly, the 
suffering, and the needy of the earth. 

Johannes Petrus, the pseudonym of J. P. Wallin, has 
commenced a voluminous epic on Charles XII, in twenty- 
four songs, of which he has published eight. It has been 
honored with the second prize of the Swedish Academy, 
and is here and there quite fascinating, while always 
graceful and pleasant, but follows rather too closely some- 
what antiquated models. This is still more the case 
with “Nordiska taflor” (“Northern Pictures”), by L. 
Nilsson—first division Sigurd—which is merely an echo 
of Tegnér’s ideas and Tegnér’s diction, without his genius. 
It is a curious phenomenon, this highly-wrought picture 
of the romantic era, with a glittering array of Northern 
vikings and Southern maidens, in the midst of a literary 
period that loudly demands truth and plausibility above 
all things. Of Gunnar Wennerberg’s collected writings 
a third volume has appeared, entitled “ Trollrunor” 
(“Magic Runes”), and presenting the amiable “ Glim- 
tarnes Skald” in a new phase as a writer of ballads and 
folk-songs. The justly celebrated work of Geijer and 
Afzelius, “Svenska folkvisor” (“Swedish Folk-Songs”), 
has appeared in a new edition, greatly enlarged by R. 
Bergstrom and L. Hoéijer, and published in three parts, 
containing text, notes, and music. 

Karl Warburg has published a voluminous poetical 
anthology, “Ur svenska sangen” (“From Swedish Song”), 
and R. Bergstrém another, entitled “ Gerd,” giving 
specimens of poetry from the earliest times to the 
present day, very much the same, however, as the pre- 


vious anthology “Svea.” “ Gyllene ord” (“Golden 


Words”) is another anthology of notable thoughts from 
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both native and foreign writers, collected by E. Lenn- 
strand. 

Dramatic literature always was rather indifferent in 
Sweden, as far as original creations are concerned, and in 
all the plays that have been written during the year, 
realism has held undisputed sway. Even the veteran 
Oscar Wijkander has contributed to the modern taste by 
his drama, “ Bertha Malm.” Harald Molander has written 
a sensational nihilistic play, “ Furstinnan Gogol” (“ Prin- 
cess Gogol”). Mrs. Edgren has attracted some attention 
by her “Sanna kvinnor” (“True Women”), and Mrs, 
Alfhild Agrell, by her “ Raddad” (“Saved”). The grand 
event of the year in dramatic circles, however, was the 
representation of Henrik Ibsen’s celebrated “ Gengangere” 
(“Ghosts ”) simultaneously on two theatres in Stock- 
helm, even before it had been put on the stage, I believe, 
in Norway. That the intensity of this powerful drama, 
and the dreadful lesson it teaches, would evoke a lively 
discussion pro and con, when brought before the public 
in this manner, was to be expected; and it has already 
called forth in Sweden several works treating the ques- 
tions which it raises, from both ethical and «esthetic 
points of view, especially as regards the institution of 
marriage. 

Of late there seems to have grown up a fresh interest 
in the legends and tales that still live on the lips of the 
people, and the most satisfactory manifestation of this in- 
terest is Baron G. Djurklou’s “Sagor och dfventyr” 
(“Stories and Tales”), told in Swedish dialects. It is 
true that these popular tales only represent the dialects 
of Nerike and Vermland, but it is to be hoped that the 
author will have many followers. Baron Djurklou has 
evidently lived with the peasant, has looked on the world 
with the peasant’s eyes, thought the peasant’s thoughts, 
and acquired his way of expression; and the result is a 
book thoroughly popular in the best sense of the word. 
It is beautifully illustrated by Carl Larsson, who also 
furnished the designs for “Nya sagor” (“ New Tales”) told 
by Albrekt Segerstedt. This new collection is fully equal 
to those published the previous year, and shows that the 
beautiful, tender strains of an Andersen or a Gustafson 
are not likely to drown in the prevailing avalanche of 

pessimism. Segerstedt has also issued a collection of 
stories and sketches called “ Taflor ur minnet” (* Pictures 
from Memory ”’), tuned in harmony with his Sagor. 

“Fran skog och sjo, jagt och fangstfirder” (“ From 
Forest and Lake, Hunting and Fishing Expeditions”), 
by Onni Wetterhoff, is an unusually valuable collection of 
sketches interesting alike to the sportsman and to the 
lover of nature. The author displays a mental freshness 
and poetic feeling that is sure to charm the reader. The 
scene of these hunting adventures is in Finland, and the 
book derives additional value from an_ introduction, 
giving an authentic biography of Erik Heinikangas, 
now eighty-four years old, and Finland’s most celebrated 
bear hunter. A work of somewhat similar nature, minus 
tbe sporting element, is Anton Bb. Santesson’s “ De fyra 


| arstiderna” (“The Four Seasons”), which all through 


| 
| 


| 


breathes a genuine appreciation of nature in all its aspects. 

Johannes Sundblad’s “Gimda blad” (“Treasured 
Leaves”) is a collection of biographical and literary 
sketches from Vestergétland ; and of the same character 
is Birger Schdldstrém’s “ Forbiskymtande — skuggor” 
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(“ Passing Shadows”), which comprises seventeen essays 
on subjects from different periods, beginning with Lasse 
Johansson Lucidor in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and ending with our own days. 

A valuable and interesting contribution to literary 
criticism is Dr. Henrik Schiick’s monograph on Shake- 
speare, in which the author champions Taine’s view, 
that a poet is the product of the time in which he lives, 
and aims to present the real Shakespeare seen in connec- 
tion with the culture of his surroundings, not as subse- 
quent ages have made him out. Dr. Schiick’s work, of 
which only the first part has been issued, the second 
being expected in February or March, is the result of 
long research and careful study, both at home and in 
England. 

Travels are represented by C. R. Nyblom’s “Ett ari 
Sidern” (“A Year in the South”), and Claés Lundin’s 
“ Bortom Alperna” (“ Beyond the Alps”), both relating 
to Italy. Prof. Nyblom’s book was originally published 
twenty years ago, under the pseudonym of Carlino, and 
has now been revised and enlarged with several new 
sketches from a later journey in 1877. Lundin’s journey 
was hardly finished before its description was in print, 
and it is therefore evident that the Italy that he saw is 
the bustling busy Italy of to-day, which has gone for- 
ward in civilization with giant strides, and differs im- 
measurably from the same country as we find it in 
Prof. Nyblom’s book. It is hardly fair to compare these 
works because they happen to appear at the same time, 
as each has its own peculiar merit: the one, the calm 
judgment and sharp eye.of the trained art critic; the 
other, the quick perception and telling conversations of 
a young wide-awake observer, who comes from the com- 
forts of his “iey North” only to have all enjoyment 
frozen out of him in the inclement weather of “ sunny 
Italy.” Ernst Beckman, already favorably known by 
another book on Italy, “ Fran pafvarnes land” (“From 
the Land of the Popes”), has published “ Amerikanska 
studier” (“ American Sketches”) in two parts, “Our 
Countrymen in America,” and “ The Press in the United 
States,” a book to which we shall have occasion to revert 
at some future time. In this connection it may be men- 
tioned that C. M. Rosenberg has finished his great 
“Geographical and Statistical Dictionary of Sweden,” a 
work of conspicuous merit. 

A very important contribution to Swedish biographi- 
cal history is Dr. Elof Tegnér’s “Gustaf Mauritz Armfelt,” 
the renowned favorite of Gustaf III, and known as the 
“ Alcibiades of the North.” The Gustavian period has 
always exercised a magic power over the imagination of 
every Swede, and of this period Count Armfelt is the 
type par excellence. He was the personification of all the 
virtues and vices of his time,—* its amiability, its wit, and 
its license, its extravagance, and superficial, but grand, 
conception of the world, its French education and 
chivalrous manners.” He is the most picturesque char- 
acter in the later Swedish history and played an import- 
ant réle in the third Gustaf’s brilliant drama. No wonder, 
therefore, that this volume, which more particularly 
treats of Armfelt’s relations to Gustaf III, and is to be 
followed by others, has been hailed as the greatest 
biographical work that has appeared of late years in 
Sweden. The editor is well qualified for his task, and 
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has shown rare judgment in his selection and arrange- 
ment of the abundant materials. In a separate volume 
he has published a series of historically important 
letters, which the king wrote to Armfelt. 

Prof. Tegnér has further earned the thanks of Sweden 
by publishing, under the title of “Ur Esaias Tegnér’s 
papper” (“From Esaias Tegnér’s Papers”), numerous 
letters written to his father by eminent men of all coun- 
tries, as, for instance, Longfellow, who was an ardent 
admirer of Bishop Tegnér’s muse. Another series of 
interesting letters, that passed between Leibnitz, the 
German philosopher, and the Swedish philologist 
Sparfvenfelt, has been published by Harald Wieselgren. 

Of special interest at the present time, when a grave 
political conflict is raging between Sweden and Norway, 
is the “Diary,” written in French by Christian VIII 
during the time of 1814, when he attempted to establish 
himself as ruler in Norway ; since then it was buried in 
the Danish archives, but is now published in a Swedish 
and Danish translation by Arvid Ahnfelt. Among other 
works on history and its cognate sciences may be men- 
tioned “ Fran aldre tider” (“From Olden Times”), a 
series of historical essays by H. Hildebrand; and a dis- 
sertation on the diplomatic relations between Sweden 
and the Netherlands during the reign of Charles X, 
written by Miss Ellen Fries for the purpose of obtaining 
the degree of doctor of philosophy, now conferred for the 
first time on a woman at a Swedish university. A valu- 
able series of ‘“Samlingar till Gdteborgs historia” 
(“Collections for a History of Gothenburg”) has been 
commenced by Wilhelm Berg. The principal historical 
and economical works of the celebrated statesman 
Hans Jirta have been selected and published in 
an elegant edition by Hans Forssell, as “ Valda skrifter” 
(“Selected Works”). Of Arvid Ahnfelt’s great under- 
taking, “Ur svenska hofvets och aristokratiens lif” 
(“From the Life of the Court and Aristocracy of Swe- 
den”), consisting of pictures founded on important 
documents from the public and private archives in 
Sweden, the seventh and last volume has appeared, in- 
cluding a complete index of persons. 

Dr. Rudolf Wickberg is the author of a monograph, 
“Om Kelterne, Frankrikes och Britanniens forna bebyg- 
gare” (“On che Celts, the Ancient Inhabitants of 
France and Britain” ), in which he draws an interesting 
picture of the history, social and domestic condition, and 
religion of the Celts, as well as their language and litera- 
ture. In connection with the last-named topic he 
advances an opinion regarding the genuineness of the 
poems of Ossian, that differs from the one now generally 
accepted among English scholars. He maintains that 
Macpherson worked up genuine Celtic traditions and 
formed them in a mold that suited the taste of his time. 

A work that undoubtedly is destined to gain recog- 
nition outside of the country of its origin, is the one com- 
menced by Prof. 8. F. Hammarstrand, of Upsala, entitled 
“ Romerska rikets forfattningshistoria fran Augustus till 
vestromerska rikets fall” (“History of the Roman Con- 
stitution from Augustus to the Fall of the West Roman 
Empire”), one volume of which has been published 
during the year, a magnificent testimonial to the 
thoroughness and learning of its author. 

The celebration of the four hundredth anniversary 





of the introduction of printing into Sweden was marked 
by the appearance of “Svensk boktryckerihistoria 1483- 
1883” (“History of Printing in Sweden”), by G. E. 
Klemming and J. G. Nordin, containing beautiful fac- 
similes in colors of two of the most remarkable speci- 
mens of early printing, Gutenberg’s thirty-six-line bible, 
and Gutenberg & Fust’s forty-two-line bible, as well as 
numerous illustrations of types, styles of printing, and 
printers’ marks, relating both to the history of printing 
in general, and especially in Sweden, a history that has 
never before been so authoritatively treated in Swedish. 
The first book printed in Sweden from movable types, 
or at least the more considerable of two that bear the 
date of 1483, was Dialogus Creaturarum Moralisatus, a 
collection of didactic fables, issued by an_ itinerant 
foreign printer, Johan Snell, who established him- 
self in Stockholm. A book in the Swedish language 
was not printed until 1495, being a treatise on the 
“Temptations of the Devil.” The first volume of “ Svenska 
tidningspressens historia” (“History of the Swedish 
Newspaper Press’’), by Emil Key, an influential mem- 
ber of the parliament, has also been issued. 

Turning to purely scientific writings, we find the 
second and third volumes on the scientific results of 
Prof. A. E. Nordenskjéld’s Vega expedition; the con- 
cluding parts of the magnum opus of the late Prof. 
Elias Fries, called “Icones Selecte Hymenomycetum,” faith- 
fully continued after his death from his own manu- 
scripts, and a continuation of C. J. Sundevall’s “ Svenska 
foglarne” (“ Swedish Birds”) by Prof.G.H. Kinberg. An- 
other monumental work of a deceased scientist, “Svenska 
sprakets lagar” (“The Laws of the Swedish Language”), 
by Johan Erik Rydqvist, has been finished by K. F. 
Séderwall, who has added a sixth volume containing a 
dictionary. H. Edfeldt has edited the collected works 
of Prof. J. C. Bostrom, the only Swede who has founded 
an independent philosophical system, which at one 
time prevailed, almost to the exclusion of any other, 
among the younger generation at the Swedish univer- 
sities. While passing in review these great names in 
Swedish literature, it may not be amiss to mention 
again the loss Sweden has suffered in the death of 
Sven Nilsson, the Nestor among Swedish savants and 
the recognized founder of the science of comparative 
archeology. He died on the 30th of November, more 
than ninety-six years old. 

Prof. G. Mittag-Leffler has continued as editor-in- 
chief of “ Acta Mathematica,” published simultaneously 
in Stockholm and Berlin, and of which the first and 
second volumes have appeared during the year. 

Some illustrated works of importance have been pub- 
lished, among which is a second volume of F. W. 
Scholander’s posthumous “ Pennteckningar” (“ Penn 
Drawings”) in zinc-etching, illustrating in his inimit- 
able manner four humorous fairy tales. The great 
event in artistic book illustration, however, is J. L. 


Runeberg’s famous poems, “ Fiinrik Stals signer” 
(“Ensign Stal’s Stories”), illustrated by Prof. A. | 


Malmstrém, who is already known in this country by 
his illustrations of Tegnér’s “Frithiof’s Saga.” These 
remarkable pictures are the embodiment of an exhaust- 
ive study of the times, the people, and the land, repre- 
sented in the poems, The landscapes are faithful repro- 
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| ductions of Finnish nature, so genuine and characteristic 
| that it becomes evident at the first glance that they are 
| not creations of an artistic imagination, and the same 
| may be said of the details of interiors, costumes, and other 
accessories. One of the brightest gems in Swedish 
literature has thus received a worthy setting. Carl 
Larsson has gained fresh laurels by his designs for the 
new edition of “ Filtskdrens beriittelser” (“The Surgeon’s 
| Stories”), by Z. Topelius. These stories are imbued with 
_ a depth of fiery patriotism and poetic sentiment, which 


| Larsson has succeeded in reproducing in his illustrations 





| 





—small pictures of great merit and remarkable elegance. 
Most of them were engraved on wood by Miss Tekla 
Lindestrém, a young Swedish artist living in Paris. In 
the translation of Erik Bogh’s allegory, “ Sanningens 
valifird” (“The Pilgrimage of Truth”),—no matter 
what one may think of the doubtful literary merit of the 
composition itself—Larsson has found a new field for 
displaying his taste in the arrangement of details and 
his extraordinary technical skill. The work is beautiful, 
both as regards illustration and printing. 

Finally, we may be permitted to call attention to a 
new important periodical, started by Dr. A. Noreen, 
entitled “ Nordisk revy, tidning for vetenskaplig kritik och 
universitetsangeliigenheter” (“ Northern Revue, a Journal 
for Scientific Criticism and University Affairs”), the aim 
of which is to familiarize Scandinavian readers with the 
results of scientific research in all parts of the world, and 
give other information of value to the specialist. It is 
to be hoped that this undertaking will meet with suf- 
ficient encouragement to warrant its being carried on 
with the same ability so conspicuous in the five numbers 
so far issued. 

Kk. A. LINDERFELT. 


MARY STUART. 


TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTs, BY BJORNSTJERNE 


BY CLEMENS PETERSEN, 


BJORNSUON, TRANSLATED 


( Continued.) 
ACT IIL. 


The fall of 1566. 
Someone knocks at the door. 


SCENE 1.—KNox’s house. K Nox read- 
ing a large book. 

Knox. Come! 

Enter Witit1am Taytor. 

Taytor. My teacher and my benefactor! 
time to speak with me for a moment? 

Knox. Yes. 

Taytor. [have become page to the king, the unhappy 
Henry Darnley, and I seek help for him. 

Kyox. From me? 

Taytor. From the man of God, yes. In Scotland no 
one can feel his soul sick, and not yearn for John Knox. 

Knox. Henry Darnley yearns hither? 

Taytor. He does. Everything went wrong at Dun- 
bar castle. He has been disappointed and deserted by 
all, even by himself. 

Knox. A single passing sob from a dissipated soul 
is not worth heeding. 

Taytor. Oh, this is more. He has been treated hard 
by the queen and by her court, His heart is soft by 


Have you 
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nature, and has been melted by despair. Some one 
ought now to come to his rescue. Now is the time to 
sow seed, 

Kyox. Of true remorse, of real penitence, that man 
isincapable. He is like a reed. 

Taytor. His love for the queen, though, is a whole 
feeling, that might be drawn toward something higher. 

Knox. Yes, if she would not interfere. 

Taytor. There is no danger of that. She detests him. 

Kxox. What has now happened? 

Taytor. She demanded that he should publicly deny 
all part in the plans of the conspirators, or otherwise she 
could not punish them. He was weak enough to do so. 
But then the conspirators took revenge, and proved that 
not long ago he had put his name to her abdication. 
That she cannot forget. 

Knox. You see what a wretch he is. 

Tayztor. If she demanded that he should curse his 
own mother, | believe he would. 

Knox. There is something, then, to which he can 
vive himself wholly ? 

Tayior. There is. Only he cannot control himself. 
Ile continued to annoy her with his jealousy. 

Knox. Rizzio is dead. 

TayLor. Yes, but he is jealous even of the dead 
Rizzio. He would not allow the queen to honor Rizzio’s 
memory. Then came the worst. When the queen bore 
a son, she was moved, as all young mothers are, and 
asked to see the father; but in a fit of revenge he made 
believe he didn’t know whether it was his son. That 
she will never forgive him. 

Knox. He is made up of childish stubbornness and 
dishonest weakness. 

Taytor. He is a child, but that child was once brim- 
ful of love. Even the queen was once charmed with 
him, and if she had shown that noble uprightness of 
character around which his soul could have climbed, he 
would now have been a man. They are both at fault. 

Knox. He drifts on her caprices like a shingle on the 
pond when children make the tempest. No, William, 
Iecan have nothing to do with this. It is not serious. 
( Reads.) 

Taytor. Forgive me, master; it is I who have led him 
on to this. He is thirsting now. 

Knox. For the sake of your good will, you are for- 
given; but you ought to understand that for such uncer- 
tain yearnings I have no time. ( Reads.) 

Taytor. I was as miserable as he when I came to 
you the first time. 

Knox. The green tree I can transplant, not the dry 
one, 

Taytor. As long as one branch remains green, there 
is one more chance left to try. 

Knox. Yes, if I could only see that one green branch. 

But now go, William! my life has not so many 
hours left. I must make use of those I have. 

TayLor (aside). He is waiting outside. If he goes dis- 
appointed from this door, the next he will knock at is 
death’s. 

Knox. Is there anything else you want of me? 

Taytor. No, master. 


Knox. You haye gone into a bad business, William ! 


You should not seek temptations. 





But now leave me. 


Knox. That does you honor. 
( Reads.) 
Taytor. Good-bye, master! (Aside.) I think, though, 


I will try it. [Evit. 

Knox. Good-bye, William! (Reads, but stops and 
meditates.) What wisdom! The words of the poet, like 
coins made of precious metal, still retain their value 
although the stamp wears off and they are no Jonger cur- 
rent ; but the word of the Lord is like the diamond—-its 
cutting never wears off; until the last day it shall gather 
the light and double it in spreading it. (A knock at the 
door.) Come! 

Enter DaARNLEY wrapt in a mantle. 

Darnitry. Are you alone? 

Knox. Yes. 

Darniey. Will you speak with one who is unhappy ? 

Knox. Yes. 

Darn ey (dropping his mantle). Do you know me? 

Knox (rising). The king! 

Darnitey. No, not the king, but the poor Henry 
Darnley. 

Knox (coldly). What do you want here? 

Darniey. I want advice, help, comfort. No, 
I don’t know what I want, but I have nowhere else to go. 

Knox. You have left us and entered the Roman 
Catholic Church. Seek your comfort there. 

Darnuey. It has none. I want to come back to you. 

Knox. But this church is more severe than the other. 

Darn ey. It is not the church I seek ; it is a strong 
man. I am in danger. 

Knox (lays aside his book, approaches, and looks atten- 
tively at him). What is it you want? 

Darniey. Help against myself. 
tempted to kill myself. 

Knox. In order to escape a short term of suffering in 
this world, you would fly into eternal agony in the other? 

Darntey. God will not further punish & man who 
has suffered so much on earth. 

Kwox. It is not the man he punishes, but the sin. If 
you drag your sin along with you, He must go on pun- 
ishing that. 

Darniey. Whither shallI gothen? The whole world 
has nothing for me but reproaches, and scorn, and suf- 


Day and night I am 


fering. 
Knox. Sit down! I will speak with you. 
Darniey. But don’t be too severe! 


Knox (takes a chair and sits down close by him). You 
broke with your fatherland and your queen, Elizabeth, 
in order to come to this woman. 

Darniey. Yes. 

Knox. You left the faith of your childhood for her sake. 

DarNiey. Yes. 

Knox. And afterward you scoffed at it. - 

Darniery. Yes. 

Knox. As soon as you thought her unfaithful, you 
scoffed at her too,and threw yourself into dissipations. 

Darniry. Yes. 

Kwnox., You became a traitor to her, and you sold her 
to the conspirators. 


Darniry. Yes. 
Knox. Afterward you sold the conspirators to her. 
DarNLEy. Yes. 
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Kynox. But the conspirators took revenge and told 
the queen that vou had signed her abdication. 

Darniey. Yes. 

Kyox. The conspirators had long ago learned to 
despise you, now she learned it too, and with her the 
whole people. Then you thought of flight; but to Eng- 
land you cannot go, forthere are your enemies; nor to 
France, for there are her friends; to no Roman Catholic 
land, for there she is loved; and to no Protestant, for 
there you are despised. 

Darniey. Oh, my Lord Jesus! so itis. Every country 
is barred against me, and so is every human heart. Now 
you must have pity on me. 

Knox. When the earth thus becomes utter darkness 
toa man,a light may be lit in heaven for him. Darnley, 
my son, I say to you, I will help you. 

Darn ey (kneeling before Knox). 
do so! 

Knox (brushing the hair away from Darnley’s face). 
Yes, for heaven’s sake! You shall vet see a day when 
you will feel calm. 


For heaven’s sake, 


DarRNLEY. Here on earth? 
Kwnox. Hereonearth. Sometimes a man is made as 


utterly miserable as you are now in order that he, and 
others with him, may come to feel that there is an 
eternity, and that there is mercy in the eternity. If 
this were not so, human life would come to a stand-still. 


Darniey. Now I will never leave you any more. 
Knox. But that is necessary, my son. 


Darniey. No! You alone can teach me how to for- 
get her, and when you have taught me that, oh! I shall 
love youall my life through, for you must know I can love. 

Knox. Not nie! not me!—I shall soon go away from 
you —but him who remains with you all days. 


Darnitey. Oh! I understand you. 

Knox. And heshall send youa help you never knew 
before. 

Darnitey. But you must be with me. Your words I 


take in as the suffocating gasps for air. 
tinue with me. 

Knox. You have the power to believe, and I say to 
you, you shall be well again. 

Darniey. Oh, Knox! may I always come to you as 
your son ? 

Knox (arising). 


You must con- 


From this hour you are my son. 

Darn ey (throwing himself on his neck). I need love, 
and love, and love again. 

Kwnox. But you shall learn to have that from the 
Most High. Now, my son, I must leave you. I have 
been summoned to be present at the queen’s entrance to 
the city. I suppose you will also be there? 

Darniey. Oh! why did you mention her? Just now 
I felt peace such as I had not felt for many months. 

Knox. You are much deceived, my son, if you think 
you can win the victory without giving battle. You must 
learn to face the scorn and punishment before the cure 
can begin. Are you not summoned to the palace? 

DarNniey. Iam. 

Kyox. Then you must be present there. 


Darntey. It is only to be offered new humiliations. 
I know it. 
Knox. Then accept them. Courage is not bought 


cheaper, nor is forgiveness. 
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Darnitey. Oh! Knox, you don’t know what this 
means, for you are always strong. 

Knox. Let me tell you the whole story in one word; 
If you cannot take upon yourself the humiliations for 
which you yourself are responsible, you are not fit for 
grace and I cannot help you. 

Darniey. But if my courage fails? 

Knox. We will pray. 

Darniry. And you will help me? 

Knox. With all my might! Now come. 

Darniey. My mantle. 

Knox. What for? On asummer’s day! 

DarnLEY. That people may not see me come out 
from here. 

Kwox. In forraer days they saw you come out from 
the wine-shops. Are you ashamed? 

Darniey. You make me feel ashamed. 
without the mantle. 

Knox. That is right. 

DARNLEY. 
and laugh. 

KNox. 


I will go 


But when people see me they whisper 


Not when you walk with me. [ Eveunt. 


Scene u.— Grand throne-room in Holyrood. — The 
QUEEN on the throne. The Earu or Murray neat on one 
side, and Lorp Stuart on the other. Great assembly of 
courtiers, noblemen, and burghers. 

Tue BurGcuers (sing). 

Weapons grant me! Strength thou lend me! 
In the hour of need defend me! 
If my cause be Thine, 0 Lord, 
Then with victory crown my sword. 
O’erthrow Thy foes! 
O’erthrow Thy foes! 
Loosen Thy thundercloud’s bolts and blast them ! 
Down in the depths of their sins, O cast them! 
Crush down and spoil, 
Waste lay their soil. 
Then let mercy on dove-wings descend ; 
Show Thy faithful, true to the end, 
Leaves of olive foreboding the Spring 
Which Thy punishment’s flood shall bring.* 

A Burouer (kneeling). This Presbyterian assembly 
of the burghers of Edinburgh hereby pay you their 
homage. We beg you to defend our growing church. 
We congratulate you on your victory over traitors and 
enemies. We pray God to bless the child born to you 
for the union of the two kingdoms, whose rightful heir 
he alone is. (Rising.) God bless Mary Queen of Scots! 
(The cry is repeated by all the company. Music.) 

THE Queen. Together with the good burghers of our 
city of Edinburgh, we thank Providence that our entrance 
here isa victory. The traitors who rose against us have 
either perished by the sword, or they are in prison or in 
exile. Once more God has deigned to show our enemies 
that our right is from Him, and that He watches over it; 
and inthe moment of peril he has given an heir to our 
power, whom I now entrust to you, men of Scotland. We 
also thank the men who in these days have stood by us, 
and first and foremost among them the Earl of Bothwell, 
Grand-Admiral of Scotland, our Lord-Lieutenant on the 


Music. 


* Translated by John Volk. 
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frontiers. It is the second time God has given that man THe QueEN. Oh, let us not speak of me! Let us speak 
to save our honor and our realm. He has defeated the | of the country and its future. I almost despair. 

rebels, and re-established law in Scotland. We regret Knox. That is a warning from God. 

that he is not here to receive, personally, our reward. | THe QueEN. What do you mean? 

It is furthermore our duty to thank the Earl of Murray, | Knox. When, after all you have gone through, you 


our brother. In the hours of danger he took up our | still attempt a half-measure, or compromise, I say to you, 
cause, and the internal order which the country now _ it is to defy God. 

enjoys is due to him. Many who have been true to me, | Tue Queen. I do not understand you. 

I have also to thank, including you, burghers of Edin- | Knox. I will speak plainer. When Manasseh defied 
burgh. We know each other now. Though a woman, | God, he was carried off into captivity in Assyria; and 
our majesty cannot be insulted with impunity, and your | only when he humiliated himself, he came back to the 
faith is the strongest shield of our honor, throne of his ancestors. But his son Amon did not 


Ai. Long live the queen! | humiliate himself before the Lord, and he was killed by 
Tue Burcuer (kneeling), The city of Edinburgh | his own servants. 
wishes to celebrate the day by a great festival, and | Tue Queen. Jesus Maria! This is to preach revolt. 


Knox. It is to preach the Scriptures. 


humbly begs you to honor the festival with your pres- 
THE QuEEN. No, it is against all Christian teaching, 


ence, 
Tue QueeN. I thank you, citizens of Edinburgh. In | for the king is the Lord’s anointed. 
half an hour I shall expect you here to escort me. I | Knox. Manasseh was also the Lord’s anointed. 


thank you. (The crowd retires.) We wish to have a talk | THE Queen. Oh, Knox, you are the cause of all my 
with John Knox. | misery. 
DARNLEY (kneeling). I kneel before you with a wel- | Knox. For the Scripture I cannot bend. 
come to your happy entrance, and with prayers for your | THE QUEEN (crying). But you could be more humane. 
future. Knox (with compassion). Would that the right humili- 
Tue Queen. We thank you, your grace. We ex- | ty were in these tears, so that I could say with the pro- 
pected, but in vain, to see you by our side during the | phetess Huldah: “ Because thine heart was tender, and 
entrance. We hope that you will lead us to the burgh- | thou didst humble thyself before the Lord, when thou 


ers’ festival . . . For the present, we give audience. | heardest His words, and wept before me, I will gather 
Darnley bows. ) [Evit. | thee to thy fathers, and thou shalt be gathered to thy 
Knox (to the Queen, who has fallen into deep thought | grave in peace, neither shall thine eyes see all the evil 
while looking after Darnley). Why am I summoned? | that I will bring upon this place.” 
Tue QuEEN (collecting herself). Ah, yes! . . . | Tue Queen. I will humiliate myself. 1 will not force 


Knox, under this festal robe my heart beats with sorrow | my faith upon this people. I cannot live through another 
and doubt. Sorrow I have in my own house,—sorrow | night like that in which Rizzio was murdered. But I 
which can never become joy (pauses); and doubt I -| demand toleration. I show it myself, and it is a sacrifice 
have in my government,— doubt about the most essential | Imake; let it be reckoned to my credit. 





point,— doubt about the course I shall pursue . . . I | Knox. When King Saul had retained something for 
will not deny to you, at this moment, that Rizzio fella | himself,and presented burnt offerings to the Lord in 
victim because of my own lack of foresight . . . in | order to reconcile him, Samuel said: “ Hath the Lord as 


more than one respect; and with him fell the whole | great delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices as in obey- 
fabric of my policy, for he alone held all the threads | ing the voice of the Lord? Stubbornness is as iniquity 
But before I recommence negotiations with the | and idolatry.” 

Roman Catholic powers, I wish to try once more to come Tue QveEN. Do you mean to say that Iam an idola- 

to an agreement with you. Now, do not be harsh with | tress? 

me. Be good and kind, and tell me: Isa reconciliation Knox. Yes. 

absolutely impossible ? Tue Qrveen. Oh, Knox, it is a great sin in you to 
Knox. I have already answered that question more | speak so. 

Knox. It would be a greater sin, if I kept silent. Eli 





than once, your grace. 
Tue QueEN. To make demands, and nothing else, is | was a righteous man, but because he did not restrain 
not a fit introduction to a reconciliation. his sons from sin, he was cut off from the earth. 
Kxox. Your grace very well knows that bargain Tne QvuEEN. But don’t you understand that my faith 
about the truth, I cannot. is as sacred to me as yours to you? I will give you lib- 
Tue Queen. Yes, yes, I know it. But tell me what is | erty of worship; I will pay your ministers ; I will estab- 
absolutely indispensable. lish your church under the law; but I demand the same 
Knox. This is absolutely indispensable, that you | for the Roman Catholics. Let not those terrible scenes 


be repeated; they are a scandal to the whole world. Let 
ment of the pope, for he is the great antichrist. us bear with each other. Christianity islove. You your- 

Tue QuEEN. Oh, do not speak so! Remember that | self, Knox, should show something more of that love. 
my childhood was baptized in that faith ; there my youth | You should not thunder against me from the pulpit, for 
was wedded; there my dead are buried; my whole | I am your queen, appointed by the Lord. You should 
heart is there. | not inflame parliament against its anointed head. Would 

Knox. No wonder, then, that you stand perplexed. | it not be better to join in the work of building up 
Like Martha, you have not chosen the better part. authority and law in this distracted country ? 


abjure the Roman Catholic faith, and shun the entice- 
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. . . | 
Knox. The Roman Catholic church has poisoned this | 
people. It gives indulgences to all the cravings of their 


vanity, greed, and revengefulness. It has carried us back 
into paganism. Now the angel of the Lord is standing 
at the gate. The highway is barred, and so is every by- 
way and side-way and cross-way. But as long as the 
Roman Catholic church is allowed to have its door ajar, 
there is still a by-way or side-way or cross-way open. 
That is my opinion, and it is unchangeable. 

THE QuEEN. You are aterrible man! You make the 
salvation of this people, and of this country, dependent 
upon your doctrine. 

Knox. So it is. 

Tue Queex. And he who does not go with you — 

Knox. Shall be cut off. 

THE QveeN. Oh, I, poor woman, thrown into this 
strife and among this people! Though wedded, I am 
like a widow; though queen, I am spoken to like a 
criminal. I don’t understand your hardness. 

Kwnox. You don’t understand your age or your people. 
But it is in adversity that the work of the Lord pros- 
pers the best ; and thatis the reason, I suppose, why you 
have been sent hither. Your resistance awakens the 
sleeping, and makes the lukewarm hot, and thus you 
shall become a benefit to this country, in spite of your- 
self. 

THE QuEEN. No, forsooth, this is too much! I, the 
queen, call a minister of the gospel to have his advice 
and his comfort, and he overwhelms me with threats and 
my religion with spite. He tells me that I lead my people 
to ruin, which only by God’s grace is turned into a ben- 
efit. He compares me to the ungodly rulers of the Bible, 
and gives my subjects a right to rise against me! I 
call heaven to my witness that I have attempted recon- 
ciliation repeatedly, but have failed through your fault. 
Now you are responsible! My heart testifies against 
you, and so shall history to the end of time! Away from 
my presence! Away from this country! You were privy 
to the last conspiracy, I know it. Ministers who rouse 
the people against their appointed king are an abomina- 
tion in the eyes of the Lord, and we will not tolerate 
them in our realm. 

Knox. If your grace has a charge against me, I beg 
to have it laid before the parliament of the country. 

THE QuEEN. No; you have taught that such formali- 
ties may be spared with respect to us. Don’t expect 
better conditions for yourself. Queen I am, and reign I 
will — Go! 

Knox. I beg your grace — 

THE QuEEN. No, not one more word! — What have I 
not borne! How have I begged for reconciliation ! 

though I have been wronged, oh, so pitifully maltreated, 
you stand there haughty and hard. (Crying.) Oh, the 
manner in which you have treated me is infamous! 
(Pauses. Knox bows.) [ Exit. 


which that terrible manthinks. Now he shall go! All 
my plans— my whole life is barred by him. It is like | 
sailing against the gale. Now he shall go, and with him | 
his doctrine, for it is nothing but intolerance, agitation, 


rebellion, wilful Bible distortions, which overthrows all | 
I detest it. 


law and order. 
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THE QuEEN. I cannot breathe in the same land in | 
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Enter Lorp Stuart. 
Stuart. The Earl of Bothwell has arrived. 
THE QUEEN (surprised). Bothwell here! I thought he 
was on the frontiers. 
Sruarr. The frontier wars are ended. 
victor. 


Here is the 
[ Evit. 
Enter BoruweE. and Retinve. 

THe QuEEN. Welcome ! 

Botuwe.ut. We hurried on to be present at the en- 
trance, but we have come too late. 

Tue QueEN. You have not come too late to receive our 
thanks and our reward. 

Boruwe.i. I recommend these, my officers, to both, 

THE QueEN. The recommendations of the lord- 
lieutenant shall not be in vain. I will remember you. 

[RETINVE exeunt. 

Tue Queen. Oh, Bothwell, you are Scotland’s sword 
and your queen’s honor. 

Botuwe.i. Tam your servant, and nothing more. 

Tue Queen. You remind us so vividly to-day of the 
first time we saw you. Though so young, you had fought 
for our mother; you had been defeated by a superior 
force, and came to our court in Paris an exile ; but, fresh 
like the surf and strong like the sea, I felt your presence 
in the close rooms. What a longing for Scotland you 
aroused in my heart! 

Boruwe.ti. I came from battles and dangers; that 
naturally gives superiority in a ball-room. 

Tue QvueEeN. Your great strength raised you far above 
the crowd of the court. We all recognized in you the 
man who afterward beat the rebellious party of Murray, 
and now, for the second time, have saved us and Scot- 
land! You have been true to usthrough all vicissitudes. 
There is hardly one other Scotch nobleman of whom we 
can say the same. 

Bornweti. But I should value your grace’s confi- 
dence much higher than your thanks. 

Tue Queen. I have confidence in you; in spite of all 
calumnies, I have. 

Boruwe.it, Then try me. 

Tue QueEN. I will. For I have no other to 
try. Tell me, Bothwell, how can I get rid of those un- 
happy religious quarrels? 

BorHweE.i. By taking no notice of them. 

THE QUEEN (laughing). That is indeed a way! 

Botnwe.u. Draw the leaders to you; give them 
offices; give them estates. 

THe Queen. But they are in exile. 

Botuwe i. Let them come home! 

Tue Queen. And they are traitors. 

Botuwe.tt, Who in Scotland is not that? It does 
no harm when some restless fellows undertake to make 
a little noise. Only they must be defeated ; and 
it is a proud thing thus to live among people, all of 
whom you have defeated. 

Tue Queen. You are certainly no Protestant; you 
are probably a Catholic. 

30THWELL. I don’t know. I never calculated the dif- 
ference between the parties. I have noticed that there 

are rascals on both sides. (The Queen laughs.) But since 
the queen now has broached the subject, may I beg 
leave to ask what reward you have had from your labor 
with these things? 
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Tue QueEN. As yet, nothing very great, certainly. 
BorHwE.u. Uniess you consider it a reward to be so 
well provided with rebellion and treason as your grace 
has been during these last years. 

Tue QueEN. But I shall find helpers. 

BoruweELL. Probably not more than my horse can 
gather ona bright day. From the pope, perhaps a rosary 
of fine beads; from King Philip, some wine from Cyprus; 
and from Catherine — when she does her best —a flask of 


poison. 

THE QUEEN (laughing). Yes! 
tion, that is all! 

30THWELL. Then again, 

Tue QuEEN. Speak, speak ! 

BoruwELL. You are young, beautiful, and accom- 
plished; but these quarrels will never allow you to live. 
Four rebellions have disturbed your short reign. Con- 
tinental intrigues, English intrigues, wear away your 
time. One tries to take you prisoner during a horse- 
back ride; another bursts into your church during ser- 
vice; a third hreaks into your rooms at night. Now 
your servants are murdered at a distance, now in your 
very presence; and for all this religion is the license 
and the warrant. Thus your labor with these things 
is rewarded, and in the meantime—the beautiful days 
of your youth are falling, one by one, like the petals of 
a rose during a shower. 

Tue Queen. Alas, it is true! it is true! 

JoTHWELL. If you achieve anything thereby, then 
you, like every brave nature, would overlook all troubles 
and all dangers. But in what respect have the reli- 
gious affairs bettered since you first set foot on Scottish 
soil? The same confusion, the same lie! 

THe QuEEN. Yea, yea. 

Boruwe.u. It often happens that one walking toward 
a goal fails to notice that all the while he is walking 
in a circle. A stranger must stand by and give notice. 
This stranger am I; and I tell your grace that all you 
have done, up to this day, for the religious affairs of this 
country, has simply led you to the verge of an abyss. 
Now, let these things take care of themselves. Be a 
woman, be young, be queen once more! The world has 
other melodies than hymns, and other places than 
tombs! Take me by the hand and I will lead you to 
the dance or to the turmoil of the battle. Grasp life’s 
fragrant wreath, and twine it around your young head! 
You are more beautiful than the fairy of the forest; 
like her, take possession of nature while the morning is 
still bright —evening will come soon enough. 

Tne QueEN. Man, you burst into my house with sud- 
den sunshine! I feel your words like song under my 
window. I stand myself in the dim cloister-hall. But 
the old pictures on the deep vaults begin to move; the 
dreams of childhood awaken ; I leap to the open balcony, 
and there, there lies spread far around the brightness of 
the day with all the colors of joy. You sit on your steed 
under the balcony, reaching the hand to me, and by 
your side stands my own horse waiting. I bend toward 
you, and away it goes, far away into the dreamland of 
my childhood. The French court is once more around 
me. The valiant knights and their prancing horses; 
the wafting veils of the ladies, and the merry choir of 
the troubadours, and J am queen in this realm with the 


After years of negotia- 


if I am permitted. 
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crown of joy on my brow. Oh, take me out toward the 

longings of my youth. Before we die, we ought to have 

lived. 

BotruweE.i. Yes, yes, travel around in your beautiful 
country, visit your lands, climb the mountains, hunt, 
dance,— then down upon the fiords or out on the sea. 
The sea is beautiful. There I was educated. There our 
sorrows are blown away into the infinite, and our courage 
is spread like a sail for the wind. There the great plans 
are conceived and from there is drawn the strength to 
realize them. 

THE QuEEN. Indeed, I feel it ; in your presence I can 
forget and be happy again. 

Boruwe.u. Nature has also her altars, and on them 
our sorrows shall be sacrificed. There are other cravings 
in the young blood than those the monks speak of. 
Nature’s strong powers givé us a kiss, and we must give 
it back before we die. He who feels worn and anxious, 
let him make a deep dive down into life’s realities and 
he shall gome up again, young and fresh. He whose 
nerves have begun to tremble, let him throw himself 
headlong into a great enterprise, and he shall come out 
again sound and strong. 

THe QueEN. Forsooth, I will try it! 

Enters Lorp Stuart. 

Srvart. The court and the burghers are awaiting your 
grace’s pleasure. 

THE QveEN. Let them enter. 

The doors are opened. Enter DARNLEY, TAYLOR, BuRGHERS, 

and afterward Knox. Low music.) 

A Burcuer (kneeling). On your grace’s bidding we 
come to give you conduct. (Rises.) 

Darniey. I am here, on your grace’s command, to 
lead you to the great festival! 

Tue QueEN. Fortunately, my lord, I have no need of 
you now—(low) nor any more! (Darnley totters aside a 
few paces and remains standing in the foreground.) Will 
the Earl of Bothwell lead us to this feast, which, in its 
deepest ground, is his work ? 

(Bothwell kneels, takes the Queen’s hand, and leads her away. 
Pair after pair follow, under strong music, passing by 
Darnley ; some look at him smiling, others look away 
from him. When the scene is cleared, Darnley falls on his 
knees and hides his face in his hands. Taylor kneels by 
his side. Knox comes slowly from the background and 
places himself between them.) 

Knox. Oh, take this soul, so sinful, but punished so 
hard; take him up by thy grace through the fiery bap- 
tism of repentance. 

(When Darnley hears Knox's voice, he folds his hands. 
When Knox finishes, Darnley jumps up and throws him- 
self sobbing on his neck.) 

Knox. My son, have you now had enough of life’s 
merriment? 

Darniey. I have had enough. 

Knox. Will you now turn thither where all is 
eternity ? 

Darney. I will turn thither where I can have love. 
I need some one to love. 

Knox. And you shall find him,— you, William, who 
have gone the way yourself, you must help me to lead 
him to the eternal love, 
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Darney (fo Taylor). You have not left me? He 
who did not leave me to-day, must stay with me till I 
die. 

Taytor. Till you die! 

(They embrace each other. From the street are heard cries - 
“ Live the Queen,” “ Live Mary of Scotland,” etc. Music 
and reports of cannon-shois. ) 

Darn ey (listening). The ground trembles under her 
steps. Now she has won, and I have lost. 

Knox (after a pause). Whether you shall win, I know 
not, but I know that she has lost. E 

[ To be continued. } 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
IcELAND has lately improved her roads and bridges 
to some extent. 
Lupvicg Wimmer, Ph.D., is occupied with a 
work on the ancient monuments of Denmark. 


great 


Ir is proposed to arrange a great Scandinavian In- 


dustrial Exposition in Stockholm during the summer of | 


1885. 

Baron C. S. von Orrer, once a prominent member of 
the Swedish first chamber for Jénképing /in, died 
December 17. 

Messrs. A. D. F. Ranpotpu & Co. have published a 
volume, by the Rev. Dr.C. M. Butler, on “The Reforma- 
tion in Sweden.” 

By the death of Miss Pauline Worm, Denmark lost 
one of its few serious and ardent champions for the 
emancipation of woman. 

A GoLp MINE found on Bomelé, north of Haugesund, 
in Norway, is described by the English mining journal 
as containing an ore of unusual richness. 

A PETITION with numerous signatures, recommending 
earnest efforts for the defense of the country; was 
graciously received by the King of Denmark. 

Tue establishment of a professorship in NScandi- 
navian languages, literature, and antiquities, at the 
University of Oxford, is mentioned as possible. 

One of the country districts of Finland has elected 
Miss Astré6m a member of the committee on preparation 
of bills to be proposed to the coming assembly of the 
Finnish estates. 

Stener HeEYERDAHL, army physician at Christianstad, 
Norway, died lately, seventy-two years of age. The de- 
ceased was highly respected and loved through a great 
part of southern Norway. 

Mr. Tuysetivs, the premier and minister of interior 
in the Swedish cabinet, has resigned this last position on 
account of poor health, and is succeeded by Mr. v. Krusen- 
stjerna, formerly consultative councillor of state. 

For twenty years Finland has vainly asked for a free 
press. A committee on a partial abolition of the preven- 
tive censure does not promise well, as it is composed by 
members of the higher press bureau. 


Tue fishermen on the coast of Christianafiord, Nor- 
way, declare that they owe the present good fishing en- 
tirely to the protective legislation resulting from the 
efforts of Mr. von Ditten, the royal apothecary. 
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Tue Swedish branch of the Evangelical Alliance has 
invited the American branch to the World’s Conference 
of the Alliance, to be held in Stockholm, Sweden, next 
August. The invitation is accepted and delegates will be 
appointed. 

Tue Swedish universities have at present a greater 
number of students than at any previous period: the 
University of Upsala, seventeen hundred; that of Lund, 
eight hundred. The students of theology at both 
universities are decreasing in number. 

An evtnt which specially seems to have occupied the 
attention of the Scandinavian public in the last month, 
is the sudden appearance ofacat on the stage of the 
National theatre at Copenhagen during a pathetic scene 
in Kjelland’s drama, “ Garman & Worse.” 

Tue Chicago Times has suddenly commenced to speak 
of the Scandinavians in a tone very different from that 
else used by this great Western paper. It now praises 
them as good American citizens, in opposition to Irish- 
men and some other Roman Catholic immigrants. 

GRATUITOUS instruction of workingmen is a notice- 
able feature of the new society of students in Copen- 
hagen, Studentersamfundet, mainly formed in opposition 
to the old and conservative society. The classes are 
visited by more than two thousand workingmen. 

THE budget of Sweden for 1885 amounts to seventy- 
five million crowns, of which twenty-five and one-half 
millions are derived from the tariff, twelve millions from 
the internal duty on liquor, and only three and one-half 
millions from a general direct tax on property and in- 
come — Alminna bevilningen. 

Tir death of Mr. Griinfeld, the chief of police in 
Ténder, Sleswick, is deplored by the Danes. It is said to 
be due to him that western Sleswick has been exempted 
from prosecutions against Danish subjects, and from 
other severe measures against the Danish population, 
else so common in Sleswick. 

Tue Swedish surveying corps celebrated on Decem- 
ber 13 its second centennial. Already in the time of the 
old vikings, land was measured by repkarlar, i. e., rope- 
churls, as they still are called in the Swedish province of 
Dalarne. A regular surveying department was, however, 
not organized until the time of Charles XI. 

J.C. V. Drerricuson, mentioned in our last issue as 
organizer of the first congregations inthe present power- 
ful Norwegian Lutheran Synode in the United States, 
lately died in Copenhagen. For some time he was a 
rector in a parish in Norway, but made, in 1875, the 
queer change from this clerical position to that of a 
postmaster in Porsgrund. 

Tue chief organ of the Danish “ Left,’ Morgenbladet, 
a Copenhagen daily, has changed editors; the cosmo- 
politan freethinkers, Messrs. Ed. Brandes and Viggo 
Horup, being replaced by Messrs. Berg and Frede Boj 
sen, the leaders of the religious Grundtvigian wing of 
the “ Left,” while the former organ of this faction, Mr. 
Hogsbro’s Dansk Folkeblad, is discontinued. 

Henrt Martin, the great French historian and 
patriot, who recently died in Paris, was a friend of 
Scandinavism and of all progressive movements in 
Northern Europe. He visited Copenhagen and Stock- 
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holm, and was intimately connected with national pro- 
gressionists in our countries. He used to say that the 
German occupation of the island of Als was “a pistol 
pointing at the heart of Denmark.” 


Hans JespER Hansen, who died in Chicago December 
29 1883, was one of the oldest Danish settlers in the 
United States. Born in Elsinore in 1811, he came to 
New York in 1832, where he later was manager of a large 
oil manufacturing establishment, and where he was 
known as the best friend of Scandinavian countrymen. 
During the last Danish-German war he offered the Danish 
government a man-of-war, which offer, however, was not 
accepted. 

New eruptions from the craters of the great unknown 
territory of VatnajOékul, Iceland, are reported. They 
were already noticed last winter, and have now again 
been observed west of SnoOfill on the 8th and 9th of Octo- 
ber. At the same time ashes rained down and earth- 
quakes took place. An exploring of the unknown icefields 
of VatnajOhul may probably yield more satisfactory re- 
sults than the late expeditions into the inland icefields of 
Greenland, 

Amoncst the many political meetings characteristic 
of the present political situation in Denmark, a great 
meeting in Casino Hall, in Copenhagen, is worth men- 
tioning, as a protest against the miserable sterility of 
Danish politics of to-day. Meetings in Casino Hall were 
a main feature in the liberal movement of 1848. The 
present meeting was arranged by a new and powerful 
combination of liberal elements. The chairman, Mr. 
Marstrand, spoke for true liberty and for the free devel- 
opment of all the elements of the nation. The king 
should be the formal representative of such a develop- 
ment. Mr. Octavius Hansen, a supreme court attorney, 
declared the cabinet of Mr. Estrup to be the real hin- 
drance to all progress. When it was formed, in 1875, 
there was room for a mediating cabinet; and yet, the 
present one was formed of members of the extreme 
“Right” of the upper house. Without any necessity it 
promulgated a budget, in 1877, not voted by the parlia- 
ment; in vain it dissolved the lower chamber four times. 
The cabinet would have to retire. Mr. C. Berg, the 
present speaker of the Folkething, ridiculed the party of 
the “ Right.” It was hypocrisy to use the names of God 
and the king as covers for reaction. A co-operation 
between the population of the capital and the country 
people was necessary. Mr. Christopher Hage, a promi- 
nent merchant and a member of the Folkething, spoke of 
the parliamentary system as the natural result of the 
political development. The present cabinet was, how- 
ever, nothing but an absolute hindrance. Mr. Frede 
Bojsen, another leading member of the lower house, 
recommended a co-operation of the parties, similar to 
that which took place in 1848. Mr. Pingel, Ph.D., finally 
thanked the orators and recapitulated that only a 
change of cabinet would prove of benefit to the country. 
The powerful new movement expressed through this 
meeting has its organ in a newspaper called Den Uaf- 
hengige (The Independent), edited by Mr. E. Elberling. 

Tue Danish Bishop Martensen has, in his lately pub- 
lished memoirs, strongly denounced that re-introduction of 


the Danish language in church and school in the southern | 
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part of Middle-Sleswick, which was effected by the 
Danish government after the insurrection of 1848-50. A 
great number of former ministers in Sleswick vehe- 
mently protest against this view of the Bishop of Sealand, 
who never was able to understand and sympathize with 
the national and liberal movement in Denmark. They 
maintain justly that the districts south of Flensborg, in 
the middle of the country, even down to Rensburg, 
always were Danish, that the old people fifty years ago 
still spoke the Jutlandish dialect, and that it was the 
government in Copenhagen which itself introduced 
German in the public schools. But now comes Mr. V. 
Pingel, Ph.D., a remarkably independent truth-seeking 
character, who, during the last years, more than anyone 
else, has spoken the entire truth without any regard of 
“Right” and “Left,” without any fear of the narrow- 
minded society of Copenhagen, even to the loss of his situa- 
tion as teacher at a state college; and he maintains that 
Denmark never had any moral right to the entire Sles- 
wick; that the people between Kielerfiord and Danne- 
virke and Sli was German from olden times, and that even 
the Frieslanders in Western Sleswick, according to his 
opinion, were Germans rather than Danes; that, even 
after the so-called incorporation of Sleswick in Denmark, 
in 1721, the absolute kings, in fact, held Sleswick in an 
intermediate position between Denmark and the German 
Holstein, and that the later endeavors of introducing the 
Danish language in Angeln against the will of the popu- 
lation was as wrong as the present introduction of 
German in Alsace and Lorraine. Dr. Pingel admits that 
the present German policy in Northern Sleswick is more 
unjust than any measure of the Danes in the region south 
of Flensborg; but he blames the Danish statesmen for 
not having carried out the idea of dividing Sleswick into 
two parts, the Danish and the German. History will 
show how strong an opposition this idea once met with. 
Mr. D. G. Monrad and the late Count Knuth, the minister 
of foreign affairs in 1848, supported it, and resigned their 
positions in the cabinet, because neither the people nor 
the king, Frederik VII, would accept this solution of the 
Sleswick question, which was strongly opposed by many 
good patriots. Lately an article has appeared in the Danish 
“ Historisk Tidskrift,” by J. N. Madvig, the great linguist, 
in which he communicates a proposition of his to the 
division of Sleswick submitted to the cabinet of which 
he wasa member in 1850. Even he thought then the time 
ripe for this plan. It was, however, continually opposed 
by many good patriots, such as the late prominent Prof. P. 
N. Clausen. Not until after the last war and unfortunate 
peace did the Danish people learn to look differently on 
this question. 

“Pror. SCHWEIGAARD in his public life, 1832-70 16 
the name of a well written little book by Prof. Ebbe 
Herzberg, in Christiania, partly first published as a series 
of articles in Morgenbladet. Everyone, who has any 
knowledge of political life in Norway during the last 
generation, is familiar with Schweigaard’s great activity, 
as he took a greater part than anybody else in the whole 
legislative work. His ability and honesty are recognized 
He was one of the few men who acted according 
to his opinion without regard of party interests. He is, 
however, at present chiefly looked upon as a lawyer who 
always defended the government against the new demo- 
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cratic movement. 
French sense of this word, but he was a true liberal. He 
cared for the freedom ofthe individuals, which is more im- 
portant than their political power. Mr. Herzberg shows 
how Schweigaard was in favor of individual freedom 
from first to last: for free work against the old trade 
corporations; for free commerce against a protective 
tariff; for free shipping; and even for testamentary 
liberty, and against coercion in church matters. The 
tariff reform was in Norway largely for cheap bread and 
other necessaries of life. The question about import duty 
on salt was also of great importance for the productive 
interests of the country, and so was the export duty on 
fish andlumber. Schweigaard was strongly against giving 
anything to the few at the loss of the many, what always 
will be the result of protective duties. He was never for 
the old Odelsret, or the right to redeem sold freeholds, but 
he was for the Aaszdesret, or the special hereditary right 
of the eldest boy to the peasant farm. He opposed 
Sverdrup and the majority when they, in 1854, voted for 
equal division. It was according to his advice that the 
Storthing, in 1863, again allowed the eldest boy to get the 
farm at a cheap valuation. He was for the finder’s rights 
to mining,—short, nearly everywhere for personal free- 
dom. It was in the interest of personal liberty that he 
would not allow the judges to be dependent of local in- 
fluences. It is due to him more than to anybody else 
that Norway at present has better finances than nearly 
all other countries in Europe, except the free city of 
Hamburg and Switzerland, a first-class credit, and a taxa- 
tion taking the large revenue from such articles as 
whiskey and malt. His first writing was for a good money 
system ; and he maintains, as early as 1832, that the only 
true policy was to make the Norwegian greenbacks, or 
irredeemable notes, redeemable at once, but not accord- 
ing to their nominal value, only giving silver for the 
actual monetary value. He taught, as the true principle 
for a note bank, that the only security was to discount 
good short bills of exchange and not to loan out on real 
estate. He achieved that practically Christiania, the 
actual business centre of the country, was made also the 
centre of the Norwegian system of banking, even if 
Throndheim continued to be the nominal main seat of 
the bank. Atthe same time he was instrumental in the 
establishment of the special mortgage bank, Hypothek- 
bank, in Norway. He had often, in these questions, to 
oppose Ueland and Sverdrup, who were not always right 
in these intricate matters. In the whiskey question he 
went, together with Ueland, so far that he was willing to 
prohibit all distilling. Later, 1848, he recognized that 
this was impossible for practical reasons, and he then 
advised a strong taxation on production as well as on sale. 
In this latter question he stood against Sverdrup, who 
did not recognize the importance of limiting the places 
of sale. He took the greatest interest in the development 
of the system of communications, of canals, and specially 
of the splendid railway system of Norway. He was an 
active supporter of the organization of the Agricultural 
Academy at Aas. He took the greatest interest in the 
questions about the forests, especially the artificial culture 
of trees. He proposed measures for the protection of 
emigrants. In short, there is hardly any question of 
practical utility which was not supported by him. Not- 
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Certainly he was no democrat in the 
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withstanding his own complete classical senile. he 
recognized that the schools occupied thé pupils altogether 
too much with Latin and Greek. He agreed with Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., in his opposition to the study of Greek, 
and he was one of the originators of the abolishment, in 
1857, of the Latin composition at the graduating in 
the university. He saw, in 1869, the scientific studies 
placed equal with the classical, at the Norwegian colleges, 
He was too practical to agree with those enemies of the 
classical studies who wanted to change them for old Norse, 
He wanted history and science instead of the dead forms, 
He was for the Scandinavian movement, although at the 
decisive moment in 1864 he was probably too cautious, 
In his whole scientific way as well as in his view of life 
he looked at the special questions. He did not like the 
erratic German philosophy. He preferred an analytical 
descriptive method as more trustworthy than the pure 
speculative. He was, on the other hand, opposed to the 
He wanted in practical 
questions to see the matter from all sides. In his view 
of life, as well as in his practical political activity, he 
resembled to a certain extent the great Danish parlia- 
mentary leader Emil Fenger, who was one of the liberals 
of 1848, but who, better than most others, followed the 
modern development, and who, as a real progressive 
man, also exercised the greatest influence in the last 
period in which the Danish parliamentary system still 
was really working. Fenger was in Denmark justly 
called the great commoner. About Schweigaard more 
may be said. He is justly called the greatest Norwegian 
of his period. 
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